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PREFACE 


This book forms part of a thesis that I sub¬ 
mitted over ten years ago to the University of 
London for my Doctorate in Philosophy. To 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, under whom I worked in 
London and whose unfailing kindness to me 
I can never forget, I owe a great debt of grati¬ 
tude. Without his active and sympathetic 
direction, my thesis could not have taken pro¬ 
per shape; I have, therefore, great pleasure in 
thanking him most sincerely for all that he has 
done me. 

The dates of many of the Virasaiva waiters 
referred to in tlie book have not yet been final¬ 
ly fixed. I have tentatively given the dates 
assigned by the late Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhacharya in his Karnataka Kavi car He, 

My thanks are especially due to Professor 

R. D. Ranade of the Allahabad University for 
his kindness in acceding to my request for a 
Foreword to my book. 

My thanks are also due to Professor 

S. S. Basawanal and Dr. K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar for the help (Jiey rendered to me in 
preparing the book for the press; to Mr. V. B. 
Halbhavi for his encouragement to me while 
the book was in progress; to the Literary 
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Committee of the L. E. Association, Dharwar, 
for agreeing to publish the book; and to the 
Manager, Basel Mission Press, Aiangaiore, 
for bringing out this book with care and taste. 


I.ing.u'tjj ('olle^e, 
31 <1 Octohrr 1041. 


5". C. Nanditnath, 
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FOREWORD 


I have great pleasure in contributing a 
Foreword to this able monograph on Vira- 
saivism from the pen of my young friend, 
Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Ph.D., Principal, 
Lingaraj College, Belgaum. The present work 
constitutes the main part of the thesis which 
Dr. Nandimath presented for the Ph.D. of 
the London University. He worked under 
Dr. Barnett who was the internal examiner for 
the thesis, while Dr. Thomas was the external 
examiner. Now, those who have worked with 
Dr. Thomas as examiners of Doctorate theses 
know that it was not easily possible to get the 
stamp of approbation from a deep and learned 
scholar like him. I highly compliment Dr. 
Nandimath, not merely for liaving pleased his 
Ph.D. examiners, but for having also contri¬ 
buted a new work on the subject of Virasaivism 
so as to give to that system of thought a dignity 
and a place which it deserves in the entire 
scheme of Indian thought. 

Dr. Nandimath has various qualifications 
for that task. He is a •Sanskritist at bottom. 
Having got his M.A. degree in that subject 
from the Bombay University, he has worked 
for a number of years as professor of that 
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subject. He is also a deep Canarese scholar, 
which fact might easily be seen from the varied 
references to Canarese originals which he has 
made in his work, as well as from the fact 
that his erudition in the subject has been 
rewarded by the Government of Bombay who 
have made him the Chairman of the Canarese 
Researcli Board they have set up at Dliarwar. 
From Dr. Barnett, Dr. Nandimath has also 
learnt the principles of antiquarian research 
which he is now applying to the province of 
his own language, literature and history. Above 
all, he belongs to the highest status of the 
Lingayat community, as his name woijld indi¬ 
cate, and he has still compassion, fellow-feeling 
and sympathy for the poor and the low. This 
was, in fact, what Basaweshwar taught, and we 
are glad that we are having examples like 
Dr. Nandimath who carry on tlu^ tradition of 
the original teachings. 

It was to me also a matter of very pleasant 
surprise that, unlike the run of ordinary 
Sanskritists, Dr. Nandimath should have had 
such a keen philosophical understanding. His 
mind is not fixed upon the interpretation of 
texts, but on a construction of his thoughts 
and beliefs into a synoptic whole. His critical 
powers are seen especially in the comparison 
and contrast which lie institutes between the 
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Virasaiva philosophy on the one hand and the 
Saivasiddhanta, the Trika philosophy, the 
Visistadvaita, Sakti-Visistadvaita, and the 
Advaita on the other. His chapter on the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” is an interesting monu¬ 
ment of the aspirations which a true Virasaiva 
must cherish in his heart. The sabbath of 
man’s experience consists in his unison with 
God — what has been termed Aikya; and this 
has to be reached through a number of lower 
rungs on the ladder. According to Virasaiva 
philosophy, the world is neither ultimately real 
nor ultimately unreal. It looks real at the 

start but becomes unreal at the end. 

• 

The teachings of Virasaiva philosophy are, 
as Dr. Nandimath points out, more particularly 
moral and spiritual in nature, though one 
can’t deny to them a certain metaphysical 
background as well. Thus, for example, the 
teaching of Cennabasava on the cosmological 
head has a close resemblance to a scheme of 
the Mahabharata, a very interesting point which 
Dr. Nandimath brings out in his work along 
with his discussion of other cosmological 
theories in Virasaiva philosophy. His inter¬ 
pretation of Maya also deserves our attention. 
It is highly interesting to see how Vira- 
bhadradeva understands Maya, not as an ulti¬ 
mate unreality or illusion, but a veritable 
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complex either of the six passions such as 
Kama, Krodha and the rest, or the six changes 
such as and so on, or else 

the six waves of appetitive experience such as 
hunger, thirst, old age and so forth, or else as a 
complex of vanities like name, family, race 
and creed, or finally even as the complex of 
psycho-metaphysical sheaths such as the 
physical, the astral, the mental, the intellective 
and the beatific. To us the problem of various 
Lingas is absolutely on a par with the problem 
of the so-called sheaths of the soul in the 
Upanisads to which Dr. Nandimath makes 
reference in this work; and the Linga, on con¬ 
sideration, would be seen to be noticing else 
than the unity of flaming light which underlies 
all states and existences. 

Dr. Nandinuith’s quotations from vernacular 
Canarese literature of the old and new types, 
and their beautiful renderings into English are 
an ornament to the work. Who will not be 
charmed by the utterance of Alahadevi Akka 
when she says, while speaking about God, that 
not merely the wood or the trees are God but 
also the beasts of prey and the fowl of the 
air which inhabit them, an idea which reminds 
us closely of a similar utterance of Dr. Caird 
about the field, the fighters and the strife being 
all God ? We hope very much that Dr. Nandi- 
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math soon produces a work of translations 
from the originals, that is Canarese Saivite 
literature, philosophically arranged with a 
commentary of his own so as not merely to 
make a contribution to the history of Religion 
as such, but also to provide suitable material 
for the thought and imagination of the spiritual 
aspirants, who seek after the fundamental 
unity which through the ages has underlain all 
human aspirations towards the Godhead. 

^ M.A. 

Nimbal, Head of the Dept, of Philosophy and 

Dist. Bij^pur, Dean ot (he Faculty of Arts, 

I October 1941. Allahabad University. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF VIRASAIVISM 

(Virasaivism, one of the important schools of 
Saivism—literature on the subject mainly in 
Kannada—Basava did not found Virasaivism, but 
only revived it—our knowledge of pre-Basavan 
Virasaivism is fragmentary and confusing—the 
Kalamukha or Lakula sect flourished before Basava 
in South India—many Kalamukha mathas were 
transformed into ViraSaiva mathas in the post- 
Basavan era—Virasaivism in no way connected with 
Bengal Saivism—ViraSaivism deviates in some res¬ 
pects from Saiva Siddhanta — relation between 
\'irasaivism and Saiva Agamas—Saiva Siddhanta 
and ViraSaivism both based on intense Bhakti to 
Siva—traditional origin of Virasaivism—five tradi¬ 
tional prophets of Virasaivism in each yuga, the 
prophets of Kaliyuga being Revana, Maruja, 
Ekorama, Panditaradhya and Vi^ve^vara, who 
founded gotras and established mathas which 
continue to this day.) 

Saivism is one of the important branches of 
Indian Philosophy, with Bhakti as its guiding 
principle. It has flourished, with minor 
differentiations, from the earliest times, and its 
exponents have hailed from the North as well 
as from the South. Of the schools of Saivism 
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current in South India, Saiva Siddhanta, that 
first took shape in Tamil Nad several centuries 
ago, was later considerably influenced by 
Kashmir and Gauda Saivism. A not less im¬ 
portant Saiva School and one whose vogue is 
undiminished to this day has been for long 
current in the Kannada country; but it was 
probably revived and reformed by a band of 
inspired Seekers after Truth in the I2lh century. 
This Saiva School is known as Virasaivism, or 
more popularly, the Lingayata or Lingavanta 
sect. 

Some information about the sect has already 
been supplied by learned scholars like Dr. Fleet, 
Bhandarkar, Rice and others;' but on the 
whole it is very scanty and misleading in many 
places, because they were not in possession of 
the right material, which is now becoming 
av^ailable. Another difficulty in the way is that 
there is very little ancient Sanskrit literature 
on the sect. Much of the available Sanskrit 
literature on the sect seems to have been com¬ 
posed later on. There is, however, a vast 
Kannada literature which is mostly genuine and 
was composed by the apostles of the movement 
from the 12th century^ onwards. Hitherto un¬ 
fortunately this literature has been completely 
ignored. Rao Bahadur P. G. Halkatti is doing 
excellent work in publishing Vacana Sastras 
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through his magazine, Sivdnubhava^ and the late 
R. Narasimhacharya has rendered a great service 
to Virasaivas by recording many facts about the 
Vacana Sastra writers in his Kavicariie. A 
critical examination of this literature may bring 
to light many facts, historical as well as 
religious, which will be of great use in under¬ 
standing Virasaivism properly. 

The early history of the sect is obscure and no 
attempt has been made as yet to unravel it. It 
is very unfortunate that no authoritative book on 
the subject written before nth century is avail¬ 
able. The darkness surrounding the early history 
of the sect has led almost all scholars (Dr. 
Bhandarkar excepted) to conclude that it was 
founded by Basava, the minister of Kalacuri 
King Bijjala (1162-1167 A.D.). However, this is 
far from the truth, for none of the books on 
Virasaivism, either in Kannada or in Sanskrit, 
ascribe the foundation of the sect to Basava. 
They are unanimous on this point, though they 
differ in narrating his life in detail. A critical 
examination of the theology and metaphysics of 
the sect suggests that it is very ancient. In 
some essential points its dogmas seem to 
resemble those of a S^iva school called the 
Pasupata sect in the Mahdbhdrata,^ The Karana^ 
hasuge of Cennabasava contains metaphysical 
ideas which coincide neither with the Sankhya 
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nor the Vedanta nor the Saiva Siddhanta.® 
Since Cennabasava makes it quite clear that his 
book is based on the Vijayabhairavi Agama^ he 
is apparently not the inventor of those ideas. 
Besides, we find a similar conception elsewhere. 
Indeed, the Basavapurdna and some other books, 
on the authority of which scholars believe Basava 
to be the founder, clearly state that Basava, 
the incarnation of Nandin, came to this world 
to save Siva’s devotees, who were subjected to 
much persecution and were therefore hiding 
themselves.® What Basava did was to help such 
Saivas and to raise them from the depressed 
condition to which they were reduced. We have 
already pointed out that the Saiva movement is 
very ancient and was spread all over India 
centuries before the birth of Basava. In the 
Kannada country too there was an ancient form 
of Saivism, the cause of which was upheld by 
Basava. The very fact that hundreds and 
thousEinds of people from different parts of India 
flocked to Basava within a very short time is 
sufficient proof of the existence of a kind of 
Saiva movement of which Basava cannot be the 
originator. If we study carefully the history of 
religions we find that an old faith when revived 
will emerge in a considerably different form, 
though it retains the old name and professes to 
be exactly the same. Present day Hinduism, 
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which is a revival of the old Vedic and 
Upanisadic Aryan ism, is a case in point. Simi¬ 
larly Virasaivism as revived in the 12th century 
may not be exactly identical with that existing 
before, although it professes to be identical with 
the old form and in all probability retained the 
cardinal doctrines unbroken. The outstanding 
feature of the revived Virasaivism is its zeal for 
social reform. As the authoritative and un¬ 
questionable materials of pre-Basavan Vira- 
i>aivism are not available, we are in the dark as 
to the extent to which it supported the social 
reforms of post-Basavan Virasaivism; but as 
Basava ^wid Vacanasastra writers quote authori¬ 
ties from ancient texts at every step in support 
of their statements, it is possible that old 
\^irasaivism did sup[X)rt such a movement. • 
Perhaps in the nth and 12th centuries some 
good rules of religion and social duties, being 
overshadowed by the rules of Varnasrama- 
dharma, were falling into desuetude in the old 
form of Virasaivism; hence the Vacana writers 
urged their observance, or perhaps their re- 
introduction. The rejection of fire-worship, 
impurities (Panca-sutakas), caste-distinctions, 
etc., seem to indicate th^ antiquity of the sect 
rather than an anti-Brahmanic spirit, as is be¬ 
lieved by Dr. Bhandarkar.^ In the unknown past 
there might have been a sect which did not re- 
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concile itself to Vaidika schools on these points, 
and which perhaps remained aloof, admitting 
Agamas as the sacred books and Siva as the 
Supreme. This sect, on account of its belief in 
the Supreme Godhood of Siva and also of its 
similarity on many points to other Saiva 
Churches, niiglit have remained as an in¬ 
conspicuous sub-sect of ancient Saivism, which 
\ is commonly known as the Pasupata school. 
From the noteworthy absence of referent'e to 
Virasaivism in contempyorary literature before 
the i2th century it can be concluded either that 
it was not existing or that it was insignificant. 
From the Virasaiva literature of the 12th 
century it is clear that it was existing at 
that time. Again, from the analysis of the 
theological and philosophical ideas of the sect 
found in the works of important persons, we see 
that rudiments of these ideas are undoubtedly 
ancient. Besides, the analysis confirms the view 
that there might have been a school which liad 
a well arranged plan of theology and philosophy. 
Therefore it is not possible to accept the idea 
of its non-existence before the 12th century. 
Perhaps the other alternative, namely that it was 
insignificant, may be^ true; or it might have 
had another name, later replaced by that of 
Virasaivism. As it was a small sect, and had 
many features in common with other Saiva sects, 
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perhaps contemporary writers before the 12th 
century took it to be identical with one of the 
existing Saiva sects. Madhava, the author of 
the Sarva-darsana-sangraha, in whose days the 
post-Basavan Virasaivism certainly existed, has 
not mentioned it at all. Perhaps he thought it 
to be identical with the LakulLsa-Pasupata, a 
sect which was very prominent and influential 
in tile Kannada country, and about which we 
have definite epigraphical records from the gth 
century onwards. Probably Virasaivism was not 
identical with the LakulTsa-Pasupata sect.® We 
)do not know by what name it was styled before 
the i2tk ('entury. Fragments of Saivagamas 
named Vdlulci-suddhdkhyay Silksma and Para- 
mesvara mention and hold in great esteem a 
Saiva seel called “Virasaiva’’. I"rom some re¬ 
ference in these it seems that the Virasaiva sect 
was a small section ot Saivism which maintained 
strictly an extreme form of the cult, on 
account of which it was admitted by the then 
existing Saiva sects to be superior to them. In 
some points this sect seems to differ from the 
post-Basavan Virasaivism.® The age of these 
fragments is unknown, and to assign a parti¬ 
cular period, at this stagfi, will be nothing more 
than a conjecture; yet there is a circumstance 
which is perhaps in favour of their antiquity. 
Since the Virasaiva sect depicted in these 
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passages has not the appearance of the post- 
Basavan Virasaivism, in all probability it might 
correspond to pre-Basavan Virasaivism. In that 
case the composition of these fragments possibly 
goes back to a period before the nth or nth 
centuries. 

I^'rom epigrapliy vve learn that there existed 
an influential J^aiva sect named Kalamukha or 
Lakula in the Kannada country centuries before 
Basava, and it was existing even centuries after 
him. The accounts of the teachers of this sect, 
such as their genealogy, influence over Kings 
and people, their deep learning etc. are recorded 
in numerous Kannada inscriptions. F/om the 
perusal of these records one gains the impression 
that it was a vast and influential sect. The 
Kalamukha sect is misunderstood and misre¬ 
presented by many. Ramanuja, the great teacher 
of Visistadvaita, wrongly identifies the Kala- 
mukhas with the Kapalikas, and is followed by 
Dr. Bhandarkar in this identific^ition. From 
what we know of the Kalamukhas from 
epigraphy it is impossible to identify them with 
the Kapalikas, of whom we have accounts from 
other sources such as Prabodha Candrodaya 
and MalatuMadhava, We have many epigraphi- 
cal records in which Kalamukha teachers are not 
only stated to have commanded the greatest res¬ 
pect from Kings and ruling Chiefs, but are also 
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worshipjxjd by Alahajanas, or corporation of 
burgesses, consisting mostly of Brahmins. The 
technical term “Kalam Karcci”, (laving the 
feet,) used in the inscriptions at the time of 
donating a gift to the teachers of this sect, points 
to the fact that they were held in great 
reverence.^' 

The Kalamukha sect which dominated the 
Kannada country once is now extinct. Its 
philosophy seems to differ from that of other 
Saiva sects. The inscriptions mention Lakuj- 
agama and Lakula Siddhanta.^* The Kamika 
I. i. mentions Ldkuhlgamas. Again, the origin 
of the siect is not traced either tf) Diirvasas or 
to the five Acaryas, but to Bhattaraka LakuUsa, 
an incarnation of Siva, who descended 
(avatarat) and settled (adhyuvasa) at Kan^- 
liana.Therefore the Lakulisa sect seems in 
all probability to be different from the Saiva 
Siddhanta and Virasaivism. Epigraphy further 
shows that it was not confined to the Kannada 
and Gurjara countries, but also spread over to 
the Tamil country as early as- the 9 th century 
A.D.^^ It is interesting to note that this influen¬ 
tial sect was absorbed by the post-Basavan 
Virai^aivism. The great Kalamukha mathas are 
transformed into VTra^aiva mathas. We have 
definite evidence on this point. The matha at 
Puvalli, the modern Huli in the Belgaum 
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district, is of epigraphical fame. The teachers 
who presided over that matha had great influence 
over the ruling classes, namely the local chiefs 
and people. It had many branches. The matha, 
its branch-mathas, and pontiffs are recorded in 
many inscriptions.'* Now this matha is a 
Virasaiva-matha. The genealogy preserved in 
the matha tallies with the genealogy recorded 
in the inscriptions. Without the least shadow of 
doubt the whilom Kalamukha-matha was 
transformed into a Virasaiva-matha, at what 
time we do not know. Perhaps the same may 
hav(* been the case with other Kalamukha 
mathas, in the Kannada country at leasts vSlowly 
and imperceptibly they were absorbed into 
Vlrasaivism. 

Dr. wS. Krishnasvamy Aiyangar thinks that 
Virasaivism was inaugurated by the settlement 
of Brahmans from Bengal in the reign of the 
Kakatiya Rudra I. If, by this, he means 
to connect Virasaivism with Golakimatha, 
certainly he is mistaken. The Golakimatha 
spread over the Tamil country. It seems to have 
had no influence in the Kannada country, for 
we s('arcely hear of it there. The Managoli 
inscription mentions the marriage of Vikrmanka 
with Bonthadevi, the daughter of Laksmana, 
King of Dahal.She was the mother of Taila, 
who was dethroned by Bijjala. We are not sure 
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how far this marriage contributed to the spread 
of Saivism. The Saivism in Dahala under the 
sect of Golagiri held views similar to those of 
the Saiva Siddhanta rather than to those of 
Virasaivism. If Virasaivism were connected in 
any way with Bengal Saivism^® the latter should 
have left some traces in Virasaiva philosophy; 
but so far we do not find any such traces at all. 
Moreover, Bengal Saivism seems to have become 
prominent in the south since the days of 
Visvesvarasambhu, the teacher of Kakatiya 
King Ganapati. Visve^vara-. 4 ambhu flourished 
after 1200 A.D.^* but Virasaivism was in full 
swing fifty years before him. Therefore it seems 
unlikely that Bengal Saiva Brahmans inaugu¬ 
rated Virajsaivism. 

The philosophy of the Virasaivas is called the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta or the Satsthala-Siddhanta, 
and is distinguished from the Saiva Siddhanta. 
As in the Saiva Siddhanta, the most authoritative 
books of the sect are the twenty-eight Saiv- 
ilgamas. In the available Saivdgamas^ the 
worship of Siva either in the form of the Linga 
or of images consecrated in temples is enjoined. 

Virasaivism disapproves image-worship as 
strongly as possible, and maintains that the 
Supreme is to be worshipped in one’s own Ista- 
linga, the Linga obtained from the Guru at the 
time of initiation, Diksa.*® It looks with dis- 
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favour even upon the worship of the Sthavara- 
linga, the Linga consecrated in temples. The 
ceremony of initiation, Diksa, resembles more 
closely the Nirvana-diksa of the Saivdgamas. Its 
burial-ceremony agrees generally with the form 
prescribed for Yatis in the Suprabheda I. ix 45- 
47. In tlie marriage-ceremony, instead of the use 
of the sacred fire, which is enjoined by the 
Suprabhedagama II. v., the Kalasas or pots, 
the use of which is also allowed by the Saiv- 
dgamas, are used. 'References either to Vira- 
saivism or to the Satsthala-siddhanta, etc., in 
the available Saivdgamas^ are not many; yet 
most of the cardinal points in the doctrines of 
the Virasaivas are visible here and there in 
them. However, the available fragments do not 
lend support to the theory that the 28 Saivd¬ 
gamas, whi('h the Saiva Siddhantins accept 
and which the Virasaivas claim, preach Vira- 
saivism; therefore it naturally occurs to us 
to question the authority of the Saivdgamas 
over Virasaivism. An attempt to solve this 
difficulty is made by a tradition current among 
the Virasaivas, which states that the first 
parts (Purva-bhaga) of the 28 Saivdgamas deal 
with the Saiva Siddhanta and the later parts 
(uttara-bhaga) with Virasaivism. How far 
this is justifiable cannot be said at this stage, 
for the later parts alleged to deal with Vira- 
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saivism are not available. Surely the available 
fragments of the Saivagamas contain the 
doctrines of the Saiva Siddhanta, though they 
do not subscribe completely to the Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy as was preached by the 
Santanacaryas, for there we find the mixture of 
Dvaita, Advaita and Visistadvaita ideas. If this 
tradition can be interpreted to denote the 
inter-relation of Virasaivism and Saiva Sid¬ 
dhanta, it seems to be justified in many res¬ 
pects. Irrespective of the divergences of the 
philosophical ideas of both schools, they are 
mutually indebted. It seems that the Vacana- 
writers, .the apostles of post-Basavan Vlra- 
^aivism, hardly saw any differences between 
their creed and that of the Tamil Saiva Saints 
of the pre-Meykandan period. Indeed the Vira- 
saiva vSaints claimed the Tamilians as their own, 
and the Kannada Virasaiva Literature teems 
with the accounts of the Tamil Saiva Saints. 
The Basava-purana devotes its major portion to 
the accounts of the Tamil Saints, who must 
have influenced the Kannada Vacana writers 
immensely, for in the Vacanas the influence and 
imitation of the songs of Tiru-jnana-sambandha 
and Manikka-vacagar ean be traced. The 
intense Bhakti to Siva, the central point in both 
groups, bridged such differences as there were. 

The apparently mythical account of the origin 
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of Virasaivism goes back to a period before 
Brahman undertook the work of populating the 
world i.e., the sect claims greater antiquity than 
Brahmanism. In each successive Yuga it was 
preached by a batch of five Acaryas. Revana, 
Maruja, Ekorama, Panditaradhya, and Vis- 
vesvara being the teachers in the Kali age. The 
accounts of these, as gathered from tradition, 
are as follows:— 

I. Revanaradhya : He is also known as 
Revanasiddha. He is believed to be identical 
with Renukacarya, the great mythical Saint of 
the Virasaivas, whom the myth makes con¬ 
temporary with the heroes of the Raoiayana. 
He is said to have taught Agastya, the sage of 
Pahcavati, with whom Rama resided, the 
doctrines of JSat-sthala and loi sthalas, as 
embodied in the Siddhanta Sikhdmani^ and to 
have presided over the ceremony of consecration 
(Sthapana) of three crores (30,000,000) of 
Lingas, which work was undertaken by 
Vibhisana in honour of his brother Ravana, 
whom Rama killed. According to the tradition 
Revanaradhya sprang from the Somesvara linga 
of Kollipaki, and livgd for a very long time 
preaching Virasaivism and visiting almost all 
places in India. He is said to have founded a 
matha at Rambhapuri (modern Balehalli) and 
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to have originated one of the five gotras of the 
Virasaivas. 

We know of many Revana-Siddhas, some of 
whom are of epigraphic fame.** Many works 
on the life of our Revana-siddha are written in 
Kannada, but none of them contain accurate 
historical facts. According to them the inci¬ 
dents in the life of our Saint extended from 
the early Cola Kings to the latter half of the 
i2th century A.D. He is said to have married 
a Cola Princess by whom he had a son named 
Rudramuni, to whom Sadaksarakavi (1655) 
traces his lineage. It is said that there is a 
Bhasya, ,or commentary, written by Renuka.** 

2. Marularadhya: He is also known as 
Marula-Siddha, and is believed to be identical 
with the mythical Virasaiva Saint Daruka. He is 
apparently not so well known as Revana-siddha. 
He is said to have sprung from the Siddhesa- 
linga of Vataksetra and to have founded a matha 
at Ujjain. He was also the originator of a 
Virasaiva gotra. 

3. Ekoramaradhya: He is believed to be 
identical with Sanku-karna, and to have sprung 
from the Mallikarjuna-linga of Sudha-kunda. 
He founded a matha in Sri-saila. Sripati-pandita 
(about the beginning of the 12th century) 
invokes Ekorama-Sivacarya and mentions a 
commentary by him on the Brahma-sutras^ 
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Dr. S. Krishnasvamy Aiyangar wrongly identi¬ 
fies him with Ekantada Ramayya, a Vira^aiva 
Saint of the Ablur inscription. Ekantada 
Ramayya is known among the Virasaivas as a 
Saint and senior contemporary of Basava, and 
nowhere, as far as is known, can we find a 
trace of an idea that he was a founder of the 
sect. ** 

4. Panditaradhya : He is said to be identical 
with Dhenukarna and to have sprung from the 
Ramanatha-linga of Draksarama. The founda¬ 
tion of a matha in Kedara (Himalaya) is 
attributed to him. He was also the originator 
of a Virasaiva gotra. Nothing more aljout him 
is known. R. Narasimhacarya identifies him 
with Mallikarjuna Pandita, who lived in 
Amaragunda and was a contemporary of 
Basava. ** Although Virasaiva tradition does 
not lend support to this theory, there seems to 
be no authoritative information to disprove the 
statement of the veteran scholar. Yet the follow- 
ing point deserves consideration. PanditarMhya 
is one of the originators of Virasaiva gotras and 
the founder of a matha, the line of which still 
continues. We should like to know whether 
Telugu literature throws any light on Malli¬ 
karjuna Pandita; the Kannada and Sanskrit 
Literatures seem to give no hint. The name of 
the Amaragunda saint was Mallikarjuna. He is 
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called Pandita on account of his learning, hence 
his identification with Panditaradhya appears 
doubtful. Moreover Mallikarjuna is not well 
known beyond the Telugu country. From what 
we know of Panditaradhya, it does not appear 
satisfactory to make him a gotra-krt, for Basava 
is admitted by him to be great and Prabhudeva 
to be still greater. None of these is a gotra- 
krt. Indeed none of the great men of the time 
seems to have had the honour of being a 
gotra-krt. 

5. Viflvaradhya : He is believed to be identi¬ 
cal with Vi^vakarna and to have sprung from 
the Vi^\ei^vara-linga of Kasi (Benares). He is 
said to be the founder of a matha in Benares, 
which is still existing and the locality around 
which is known as Jangamavadi. He is also the 
originator of a gotra. That is all we know about 
him. 

The Virasaivas trace their gotra to these 
Acaryas. Mathas believed to have been founded 
by these are still existing in the places mentioned 
above, and the chain of the presiding pontiffs 
continues unbroken. The Virasaiva priests who 
conduct the religious functions of the sects are 
heads of the mathas existing in each village or 
town affiliated to one or the other of the five 
principal mathas established by these Acaryas. 
In other words, the religious functions of the 
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Virasaivas are conducted in the name of these 
Acaryas by their proxies who claim descent from 
them. In short, these five Ar^hyas are believed 
to be the first preachers of Virasaivism, i.e., 
they are the founders of Virasaivism according 
to tradition. But, unfortunately, no authoritative 
historical information about them has been made 
available as yet. 


i8 



CHAPTER II 

THE VIRASAIVA WRITERS 

(Vacana literature dating fram the nth century— 
chief source for Virai^aivism—the 213 writers of 
vacanas flourished between the nth and i8th 
centuries—characteristics of vacana sahitya—the 
vacana writers belonged to all sections of the com¬ 
munity—their teachings emphasised on social and 
religious reform, and extolled the dignity of labour— 
no anti-Brahmin or anti-Jain bias in the vacanas— 
Jedara Dasimayya—Ekantada Ramayya—Sivalenka 
Mafican^—Sripati Pandita—MallikSrjuna Pan^it- 
aradhya — Sakale^a Madarasa — Prabhudeva — 
Basava—not to be confused with the Basava of the 
Managoli inscription—the paucity of epigraphic 
evidence relating to Basava’s life accounted for— 
his works—Cennabasava—Siddharama—U<Jutadiya 
Mahadevi — Harihara — RaghavSnka — Kereya 
Padmarasa—Some^ wara—Bhimakavi—N ilakantha — 
Maha-linga-deva — Lakkanna Dande^a — Jakka- 
nSrya—CSmarasa—Maggeya May ideva—T onjada 
Siddhalinga—Nijaguna Sivayogi—Gubbiya Malla- 
nSrya—^VirQpaksa Pandita—Sadaksaradeva). 

For the authentic histpry of VlraiJaivism we 
have to go back to the nth century, about a 
century before Basava, for we know definitely 
that some of the Vacana writers lived in that 
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century. As mentioned above, the Vacana-sastra 
literature is the available reliable source for 
Vlrai^aivism. It is very vast, and ranges from the 
nth to the i8th century A.D. The writers are 
numerous, as many as 213 of them being known. 
Of these, some of the important personalities 
will be introduced below. 

The Vacana-sastras are very popular, and 
hold a high place in the heart of all Virasaivas 
of the present day. These Vacanas, sayings or 
utterances, have a peculiar charm as they are 
composed in a simple language, easily to be 
understood even by the ignorant and illiterate. 
They are chiefly meant to convey to the common 
people soul-stirring ideas in a style most simple, 
terse, and convincing. They are in prose, but 
their word-magic and cadence lift them to the 
level of poetry. In many places the writers have 
not obeyed even simple grammatical rules; yet 
they have exhibited utmost care in conveying 
the sense appropriately and vigorously. The 
authors have created a unique feature in the 
Kannada language unsurpassed in its history. 

The primary aim of the writers of Vacanas 
is apparently, not to propound a religious or 
philosophical system, but to show to the people 
the existing social and religious evils in their 
nakedness. In their strong criticisms of these 
evils, neither Vedas nor Agamas are spared. The 
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Jainas and the followers of other sects, who are 
believed to be heretics on account of their 
atheistic beliefs, are attacked as much as the 
followers of theistic sects for their insincerity 
and for practices which are untenable in the 
interests of humanity. It seems that the writers 
favoured rational ideas, and tried to introduce 
them without heeding opposition. They aimed 
at universal brotherhood. They believed in 
religious and social elevation through internal 
purity and strict morality. They believed 
absolutely in the existence of the Supreme, who 
is only one, and whom they name Siva. They 
condemr^ed image-worship, and enjoined the 
worship of the Ista-Iinga obtained from the Guru 
at the time of initiation, which must never he 
separated from the body. They showed the ut¬ 
most respect to the Astavaranas, eightfold cover¬ 
ings, and believed in and preached the Satsthala 
Siddhanta. All Vacana Sastras seem to be 
consistent in maintaining the doctrine of unity 
with the Deity in the end. 

The list of the Vacana-writers comprises men 
of all sections, from Brahmans by birth to un¬ 
touchables, and women of all ranks, from 
Basava’s wives and sistef to an humble woman 
earning her own maintenance by labour. Another 
important feature deducible from their works is 
the dignity of labour. Each and every writer 
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followed a profession by which he or she earned 
a livelihood. There are many interesting stories 
embodied in the Basava’^purdna and other books 
relating to the resentment of these Saranas to¬ 
wards the patronising attitude of Basava. Some 
of the writers were officers and some were men 
of humble professions such as farming, basket¬ 
making, faggot-collecting, washing of clothes 
etc. They considered it a sin to take from others 
anything in the form of money or rations unless 
it was the wages of their labour; hence they 
condemn begging and living on public charity, 
Jangamas, however, being an exception to this 
rule. Their views are governed by reason, and 
on this account they came into conflict with 
others. They became inflamed whenever pro¬ 
voked, but otherwise they were peaceful and 
amiable. 

Writers on the Lingayat sect suggest that the 
Saranas, Basava and his colleagues, were 
imbued with an antagonistic spirit towards 
Brahmans and Jainas. The Vacanas lend no 
support to this theory. Their authors seem to 
hate none.*® It is true they condemn some 
practices of Brahmanism in strong language; 
but they do not hesitafe to condemn some of the 
then existing practices of Vira^aivas.*^ It seems 
that, in all probability, the revival of Virasaivism 
was due to a keen desire to purge social and reli- 
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gious evils present in those days. As the Saranas 
were most daring and reckless in their utter¬ 
ances, perhaps they had to face opposition from 
all sides. In all probability the movement suffer¬ 
ed a temporary check after the chaos which 
occurred in Kalyana, but soon it recovered and 
spread like wild fire over a considerable portion 
of the Dakkhan and southern India. It was very 
influential in the Vijayanagara kingdom many 
princes of which, if they did not make it a state 
religion, at least showed extraordinary favour 
to it. It became the state religion of the Keladi 
or Ikkeri Chiefs, who ruled a considerable 
portion ©f the Vijayanagara empire. The Hindu 
rulers of Mysore, i.e., the ancestors of the 
present Maharaja, were Lingayats till the i8th 
century. A number of Paleyagars, subordinate 
chiefs of small principalities, were also followers 
of this sect. 

I. JEDARA DASIMAYYA (1040 A.D) : He is 
one of the early Vacana writers. He was a 
weaver by profession, and apparently a great 
and influential teacher. His story is narrated 
in the Basava Purdna, Cennabasava-purdna and 
Sankara-Ddsimdryara carita. According to the 
tradition narrated in these, he was the guru of 
Suggaladevi, the queen of the Calukya 
Desingaraya. He is said to have successfully 
disputed in the King’s Court with the Jainas, 
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and to have converted the King to Virasaivism. 
Dr. Fleet admits the validity of this tradition 
and identifies Desinga with the Calukya 
Jayasimha I (1018-1042 A.D.). An inscription** 
in Hasan district (Belur Taluk) states that this 
Jayasimha had a wife named Suggaladevi. ** 
A Kannada poet named Brahmasiva (1125 A.D.) 
mentions our Dasimayya. He was therefore a 
contemporary of the Calukya jayasimha, i.e. he 
lived about a century before Basava. His 
Vacanas end with “Ramanatha”. 

2. EKANTADA RAMAYYA: Dr. Fleet has edited 
the Ablur inscription, in which some incidents 
in the life of this saint are narrated.** According 
to the inscription, he was the son of Purusottama 
and Padmambike, a devout Saiva Brahmana 
couple of the Vatsagotra, residing in a place 
named Ajande in the Kuntala country. As he 
was intensely devoted to Siva, he was known as 
“Ekantada Ramayya,” Ramayya, the intensely 
devout. He came to Puligere in the course 
of his wanderings to visit holy places, and from 
there he went to Abbaluru, where he resided in 
a temple of Brahmesvara. He is said to have 
destroyed Jaina temples, as the Jainas did not 
fulfil the conditions of^the wager. According to 
the inscription, he seems to have been honoured 
by Bijjala (1162-1167 A.D.), the Calukya 

Some^vara (1182-1189 A.D.) and Mahamanda- 
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lei^vara Kamadeva of the family of the 
Kadambas of Hanungal (1181-1203 A.D.). 
Ramayya must have carried on a vigorous pro¬ 
paganda for Virasaivism and a persecution of 
hostile sects. The Basavapurdna Sandhis 49 to 
52 narrate the same story of the Saint; but it 
differs in many points from the inscription, 
though on the whole there is some agreement. 
The Cennabasava-purdna also narrates his life. 
He is wrongly believed by Dr. Fleet, 
Dr. Bhandarkar and Dr. S. Krishnasvamy 
Aiyangar to be the founder of the Lingayat 
sect. Really he is no more than one of the many 
influential Virasaiva saints of the 12th century. 
'Fhere is no support from the Virasaiva litera¬ 
ture for the theory of the learned doctors, that 
he is the founder of the sect. Ekantada Ramayya 
is the author of Vacanas which end with 
“Enna\ya Cenna-rama”. 

3. SiVALENKA-MANCANNA (1160 A.D.) : He 
seems to have been a very learned man, and is 
invoked by many Virasaiva poets. His grand¬ 
father was Somasambhu-deiika,* and his father 
was Sakalagamacarya, who wrote Vrttis and 
Dipikas to the Kamika and other Saivagamas 
and who firmly established Saivism. He is said 
to have vanquished the teachers of hostile sects 
in disputation in Benares. He is reported to have 
seen Basava in Kalyana. He seems to have been 
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a senior contemporary of Basava. He is an 
author of Vacanas. 

4. SrIPATI-PANDITA (1160 A.D.) : He is the 
author of a commentary on the Brahma sutras 
named Srikara-bhasya. He seems to have held 
disputations with Vaidika Brahmans. He is said 
to liave proved the sanctity of the Siva-prasada. 

5. MALLIKARJUNA PANDirARADHYA (1160 
A.D.). Gururaja (1430 A.D.), Nilakantha (1485 
A.D.) and Siddha Nanjesa (1650 A.D.) narrate 
the life of this teacher. According to these he was 
the son of Bhimana Pandita and Gaurambike of 
the family of Panasa, residing in Draksarama. 
He was the disciple of Kotipallaradhya, ijvho was 
the pupil of Avantararya, the best of Mahe^varas 
(Mahesvaragrani). He seems to have undertaken 
a vigorous propaganda for Virasaivism and thus 
to Iiave incurred the wrath of Velanada Cola, 
who, it is said, caused his eyes to be put out. 
He settled in Amaragunda. He sympathised 
fully with Basava’s movement and had a great 
desire to see him personally; so he started for 
Kalyana, but on his way, when he reached 
Hanungal, he heard of the crisis which had 
occurred at Kalyana. Then he went to Sri^aila 
instead, where he is said to have taken his 
samadhi (i.e., died). 

The above three teachers are generally known 
as the three Virasaiva learned teachers (Pandita- 
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tray a), and all of them seem to have been senior 
contemporaries of Basava. 

6. SAKALeSa MADARASA (1150) : According to 
the account found in the Basava^purdnay 

he was a prince—probably a chief, ruling the 
territory round about Kallakurike. His father 
Alallarasa spent the later part of his life 
in Srisaila as a Viraiaiva ascetic (Virakta). 
Aladarasa also became a Virakta, and wanted to 
live with his father in Srisaila, but was asked 
by the latter to go to Kalyana and help Basava 
in his movement. He is the author of Vacanas. 

7. PRABHUDEVA(ii6o A.D.): He is one of the 
most striking personalities among the con¬ 
temporaries of Basava. His life is narrated in 
a number of Virasaiva books, such as the 
Basava purdnay Cenna basava purdnay and 
others. The Prabhu linga lile is specially 
devoted to the narration of his life. According 
to these, he was born to a devout Virasaiva 
couple, Nirahankara and Sujnani, and seems 
to have spent his early days in and near 
Banavase (in Karwar district). From there he 
went on visiting holy men and places. In the 
course of his wanderings he met many holy 
men and came to Kalyafia. He had a magnetic 
influence over Basava and all the ViraiSaivas 
of Kalyana. He was elected as the president of 
the assembly established by Basava to discuss 
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the doctrines of Virasaivism. He became the 
head of the Virakta-matha (order of Virasaiva 
monks) in Kalyana, the pontifical seat, which 
is known as the Sunya-Simhasana, the Throne 
of Void, He was apparently a man of vast 
learning, deep thinking and ability. His 
Vacanas are full of deep meaning and attempt 
to penetrate into the mysteries of the universe. 
He imparted his spiritual lore to Gogarya, 
Muktai, Siddharama, Cennabasava and other 
Virasaiva saints of the time. He communicated 
the doctrines of Nirvana to Mahadeviyakka, and 
spent his last days in Srisaila. His influence 
seems to have been very great among #his con¬ 
temporaries. He is also known as AllamS- 
Prabhu. His title is “Mayakolahala*\ one who 
vanquished completely Maya. He is the author 
of 

(1) Sat-sthala-jjidna-cdritryay 

(2) Sunya-sampadaney 

(3) Mantra-gopyay 

(4) Srstiya Vacana, 

(5) Bedagina Vacana, 

(6) Manira-Mahdtmyay and 

(7) Kdlajndnada Vacana. 

8. BASAVA(ii6o AftD.): Basava’s life is 
narrated in many books in Kannada, Telugu, 
Tamil and vSanskrit, most of which were written 
by Virasaiva poets. The earliest of these is the 
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work of Palkurike Soma (1195 A.D.) in Telugu 
on which Bhimakavi (1369) based his Kannada 
Basava-purdna. A Jaina poet named Dharani- 
l>andita (1650) has written a book dealing with 
the life of Bijjala, in which he has painted 
Basava in different colours. Basava’s life as re¬ 
presented by both sides is fairly well-known 
already. Here the examination of some facts in 
the already known life of Basava may not be 
unwelcome. Luckily we are now in possession 
of fresh material which throws some light on 
the facts which will be investigated below and 
which the learned scholars who have written 
on the I^ingayat sect put forward vigorously. 

'Regarding the parentage and the native place 
of Basava, there is no dissension among the 
Virasaiva writers; we may therefore take it to 
be true that Basava was the son of a pious 
Saiva Brahman named Madarasa, probably 
a village officer, and his wife Madalambike, in 
or near the modern Bagewadi, in Bijapur 
district. 

Dr. Fleet, in his preface to the Managoli in¬ 
scription, opines that the Basava of the inscrip¬ 
tion, who built a temple to Kalideva, is identical 
with our Basava. Apparently the learned 
scholar is not right in his identification, 
because : 

I. Basava of that inscription was the grand- 
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son of Revadasa and son of Candiraja and 
Candrambike. The relation of Madiraja, the 
Mahapradhana of Managoli who was probably 
the son of Isvara-ghalisasa, the Jagadguru, to 
Basava, the builder of the temple, is not made 
clear in the inscription. Probably there was no 
relationship between the two. As is customary, 
the head of the village is probably mentioned 
in the inscription. All authorities are unanimous 
as to the parentage of our Basava. The 
Arjunavada inscription calls him the son of 
Madiraja (Madirajana tanubhavam). ^ 

2. Basava or Basavarasayya of the Managoli 
inscription built the temple before thg time of 
Jagadekamalla, II, in whose reign the subject- 
matter of the first part of the inscription falls. 
Therefore that Basava seems to be considerably 
senior to our Basava. 

3. I^rom inscriptions we have not the least 
shadow of doubt that the name Basava was 
very common even before our Basava. There 
were many Basavas who held high offices. 
Even in Taddevadi in which Bagewadi is 
included, there was one officer named Basava 
who was perhaps a senior contemporary of our 
Basava. Therefore EJr. Fleet’s identification, 
based on the similarity of names, is untenable. 

Dr. Venkata Subbayya has propounded a 
theory that our Basava was not a contemporary 
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of Bijjala, that he lived after 1200 A.D. and 
that there are no epigraphic evidences for the 
existence of our Basava. All these points are 
apparently imaginary, and the theory is 
absolutely wrong, because: 

1. The Arjunavada inscription, dated Saka 
1182 i.e. 1260 A.D., mentions a fifth descendant 
of our Basava; therefore it brings our Basava 
nearer the time of Bijjala. 

2. In the Basavesvara-Vacana the name of 
Bijjala occurs many times. 

3. The Arjunavada and Chauda-dampura in¬ 
scriptions are sufficient epigraphic evidence for 
the existe^nce of our Basava. Unfortunately, the 
epigraphic department has not concentrated its 
attention on the Karnatak. What little we know 
about the Karnatak we owe to Dr. Fleet and 
the Mysore Government. Numerous inscriptions 
in the Kannada speaking parts of the British 
and the Nizam’s territories are being spoiled. If 
a concentrated effort be made to rescue these in¬ 
scriptions, I am sure more inscriptions relating 
to Basava and his colleagues will be brought 
to light. 

From the Vacanas of Basava we are sure that 
he was an officer of Bijj^Ja connected with the 
treasury. He is called by Bhima and others 
“Bhandari”, a term more or less equivalent to 
“treasurer”. In Ancient India it was the Prime 
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Minister who was solely responsible for the 
treasury; therefore there seems to be some 
ground for calling Basava the Prime Minister 
of Bijjala. In reply to the apparently sound 
objection that Basava’s name does not occur in 
the list of Ministers recorded in the inscriptions 
of Bijjala, it may be urged that such names as 
are recorded in the inscriptions of Bijjala are the 
names of Dandanayakas, commanders-in-chief 
or governors of particular portions of Bijjala’s 
Kingdom. Moreover, there seems to have been 
a custom of mentioning the name of the ruling 
Prince and the name of the then governor of the 
province in which the place of the ipscription 
is situated. We have no record of our Basava’s 
ever being a governor of a province. Unless 
he himself made some gifts and caused an 
inscription to be engraved, there seems to be 
no possibility of his name ever being mention¬ 
ed in inscriptions unless of course an allusion 
is made to him in contemporary inscriptions. 
I'he above mentioned inscriptions show us that 
there is such an allusion. 

Our Basava is the author of 

(1) Satsthalada Vacanay commonly known 
as Basavesvaea-VacanUy 

(2) Sikhd-ratnada Facana, 

(3) Kalanjnanada Vacandy 

(4) Mantra-gopyay etc. 
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9. CENNABASAVA (i 160 A.D.): He was one of 
the most influential personalities of his days. He 
seems to have surpassed Basava in influence 
and learning, and was well versed in the Sat- 
sthala Siddhanta. He succeeded Prabhudeva on 
the pontifical seat, “Sunya-simhasana”, and 
was the guru of Siddharama of Sonnalige. After 
Basava, he seems to have assumed the reins of 
Virasaiva movement and to have led his 
followers to Ulavi in the Karwar district, where 
he took his Samadhi. He is the author of : — 

(1) Sal-sthalada Vacana, 

(2) Karana-hasugey 

(3) MisrarpanUy 

(4) Pada-m antra-gopya , 

(5) Mantra-gopyay 

( 6 ) Kdlajndnay 

(7) Ghala-cakrada VacanUy 

(8) Rudra-hhdrala-Srsiiy etc. 

10. SIDDHARAMA (i 160 A.D.): An account of 
him also is given in a number of Virasaiva 
books. The famous Kannada poet, Raghavanka 
(1165 A.D.). has composed a poem on,the life 
of our Saint named Siddharamesvara-purana. 
According to these books, Siddharama was the 
son of Muddanagauda, the Chief of Sonnalige, 
the modern Sholapur, and Suggavve. He re¬ 
ceived the Virasaiva Dlksa from Cennabasava. 
He was apparently a man of great influence and 
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piety; hence he is known as Siva-yogi. He built 
a tank in his place and established many 
Lingas before his initiation. He seems to have 
been a staunch Saiva, and to all appearance was 
not a Vira^aiva previously. Prabhudeva visited 
his place and recruited him to Virasaivism. The 
Cennahasava-purdna is in the form of a dialogue 
between him and Cennabasava. He is the author 
of: — 

(1) {Siddharamesvara) Vacana, 

(2) Kdla-jndna^ 

(3) Miha-stotrada trividi, 

(4) Basava-stotrada trividiy 

(5) Astavarana-siotrada trividiy , 

(6) Mantra-gopya. 

II. UpUTApiYAMAHADEVIYAKKA(ll6o A.D.) : 
Many Virasaiva b(X)ks contain the life of this 
saintly woman. According to tradition, she was 
the daughter of a pious Virasaiva merchant of 
Udutadi. The chief of the place, being charmed 
by her beauty, wanted to marry her; but as he 
was not a Virasaiva, she refused him and under¬ 
took the life of a Virasaiva nun (Virakte). She 
came to Kalyana and lived there for a long 
time. She took an important part in the dis¬ 
courses conducted under the presidency of 
Prabhudeva. She spent the latter part of her life 
at Srisaila, and was initiated into the 
mysteries of Nirvana (Nirvana-[>adavi) by 
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Prabhudeva. Her influence over her con¬ 
temporaries and writers who lived afterwards 
was immense. Basava and other Saranas have 
exhibited in their works an unbounded venera¬ 
tion for her. All address her as * Akka , sister. 
Her Vacanas, which are now printed, manifest 
deep religious feeling, piety and a keen desire to 
plunge into the mysteries of the universe. She 
lived a very chaste and simple life. Her works 
are : — 

(1) Vacanasf known as Mahddeviyakkana 
Vacana or Akka \lahcidoviyata Vacana, 

(2) yogdnga Trividiy 

(3) ^rstiya Vacanuy 

(4) Akkagala plthike. 

12. HAR 1 HARA(ii 65 A.D.): He is also called 
Hariga, Harideva, HarLsvara, Hariyanna 
Pandita and Hampeya Harisvara. According to 
tradition, he was the son of Madarasa, son of 
Sankara, and was a disciple of Mayideva. He 
is said to have been the chief clerk in a Govern¬ 
ment Office in the reign of Narasimha Ballaja 
at Halebidu. Afterwards he seems to have lived 
in the temple of Virupaksa in Hampi. He is a 
great poet, and is extolled by many ViraiSaiva 
writers. His date is also a controversial point. 
R. Narasimhacarya assigns the above date. 
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Harihara is tlie author of 

(1) Girijd-Kalydna, 

(2) Pampd-iatakay 

(3) Sivaganada Ragale^ 

(4) Mudigeya Asiaka, 

(5) Raksd-sataka and 

(6) .^ivdksara-mdle, 

13. RAGHAVANKA (1165 A.D.): Siddhanafijesa 
(1650) tells us that he was the son of Mahadeva- 
bhatta and Rudrani, and that he was tlie nephew 
of Harisvara (No. ii). He is said to have disr- 
puted successfully in the court of the Kakatiya 
Kin^ Pratapa-Rudra. He is also a great poet, 
and is praised by many Virasaiva writers. He 
is the author of 

(1) Hariscandra-kdvyay 

(2) Somandlha-Caritey 

(3) Siddharamesvara-purdna, 

(4) Viresvara-caritCy 

(5) ar ab ha-car Hr Cy 

(6) Harihara-mahatva, 

14. KEREYA PADMARASA (1165 A.D.) : His 
life is narrated in the Padmaraja-purana or 
Padmandinka-carila (1385 A.D.). According to 
it he was the grandson of Sakalesa Madarasa. 
His father was Mayideva and his mother 
iMangale, the eldest sister of Gaurapa of the 
Kammekula, the governor (Danda-Nayaka) of 
Narasimha Ballaja. He married Madevi, the 
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daughter of Danda-Nayaka Gaurapa, his 
maternal uncle. As he is said to have built 
miraculously a tank in Belur, he is called 
Kereya Padmarasa. He was a very learned man, 
and seems to have been a high Officer of 
Narasimha Ballala. Tradition makes him the 
latter’s minister. His contemporaries were 
Harihara, Raghavanka and a host of Saiva 
poets. His titles are : — 

(1) Saka la-Sct h d ika-sd rva h h a u ma , 

(2) Uddhata-vddTnikara-vesyd - hhujanga^ 

(3) Tdrkika-cakravarti, 

(4) Jiivadvaita-sakara-siddhanta-pratisthd - 
fuindcdrya, 

(5) ^iarana-kaviy 

(6) Bhavi-duray etc. 

Judging from these titles, he seems to have 
been a great exponent of Virasaivism. He is said 
to have converted a Vaisnava pandit named 
Tribhuvana-tata. He is invoked by Vira^aiva 
writers who succeeded him in their works. He 
is the author of the Diksa-bodhe, 

15. PALKURIKE SOMA or SOMESvARA (II95 
A.D.): His genealogy is:— 

(1) Vemanaradhya whose disciple was 

(2) Gurulingarya 

(3) Basavesa 

(4) Basavesa, ,, son was 

(5) Soma (our poet). 
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His native place was Falkurike in the 
Godavari district. He was apparently well 
versed in Kannada, Telugu and Sanskrit. His 
titles are : — 

(1) Tat tva-vidyd-kaldpa, 

(2) Kavita-sdray 

(3) Anya-daiva-Koldhalay 

(4) Pratyaksa-Bhrngisanavatdray etc. 

In his Gana-sahasra-ndma he mentions all the 
contemporaries and colleagues of Basava with¬ 
out exception, even including Ekantada 
Ramayya. He was greatly honoured by the 
Virasaiva writers who succeeded him. He is the 
author of :— • 

(I) B asavan n ana Pa he a-gad ya , 

(2!) Sadgurii Ragale, 

(3) Cenna-basava Ragaley 

(4) Saranu Basava Ragale^ 

(5) Somandtha-hhdsyay 

(6) SdmhhavUjndna-diksd-vacanay 

(7) Sila-sampddanay 

(8) Somesvara-Satakay 

(q) Gana-Sahasra-iidmay 

(10) Pahea-ratnay 

(11) Caiurveda-sdra-sangrahay 

(12) GangodayaA 

The authorship of some of these is doubtful, 
as is the case of No. 8, for though it is very 
charming poetry it is full of grammatical misi- 
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takes, which could not have been committed by 
a Sanskrit scholar like the poet. 

i6. BHIMAKAVI (1369 A.D.): From his 
Basava-purdna we learn very little of this great 
poet. He mentions that he was the son of Siva- 
deva-kavi and invokes “Siddha-vatadhama”, 
apparently his titulary deity. He is praised by 
many Virasaiva poets who succeeded him, and 
naturally was a source of inspiration to them. 
His Basava^-purdnaf according to him, is the 
Kannada version of Palkurike Soma’s Telugu 
work of the same name. It is a Virasaiva 
hagiology and not only deals with the life of 
Basava • but also supplies information on 
Basava’s co-workers and his predecessors. An 
abstract of the portion relating to the life of 
Basava is published by the Rev. G. Wurth 
in the J.B.B.R.A.S. 1905-06. Bhimakavi is the 
author of 

(1) Basava-purdna, 

(2) Bhima-kavlsvara Ragale, 

(3) BhrngJdandaka, 

17. NILAKANTHA (1400 A.D.) : He istheauthor 
of a Sanskrit work named Kriydsdra. From its 
introduction we learn that he was the son of 
Mallayadeva and Cennaifiamba. The book con¬ 
tains 32 Upadesas (Chapters), of which the first 
five summarise the Brahma-mimamsa, a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutras by Srikantha or 
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Nilakantha according to our autlior. Our 
Nilakantha supposes Srikantha to be a 
Virasaiva, and believes that the latter’s com¬ 
mentary is in accordance with the philosophical 
do<'trines of Virasaivism. Accordingly, he makes 
the philosophy of Virasaivism a system of 
qualified monism (Visistadvaita). Dr. Bhandar- 
kar’s conclusions regarding the philosophy of 
the sect are based on this book. Nirvanamantri 
(18th century) has written a commentary on it. 
In the preface the author says that i^iva 
(Nilakantha) appeared to him in a dream and 
commanded liim to write a Vartika on the 
Brahma-mimamsa. It is interesting to note that 
Appaya Diksita (17th century), who has written 
a commentary named .^ivdrka-mani-dlpikd on 
the same Bhasya, gives the* same reason for 
writing his commentary. The above date for our 
Nilakantha is tentatively assigned by R. Nara- 
simhacarya. Our Nilakantha is quoted by 
Cubbiya Mallanarya in the Vlrasaivdmrta- 
mahd-purdna (1530 A.D.). 

18. MAHALJNGADEVA (1425 A.13.): It seems 
that at the beginning of the 15th century the 
V^irasaiva movement again attained a promin- 
enc'e which in some inspects was equal to that 
of the 12th c'entury. The favour it gained from 
the princes of Vijayanagar raised the prestige 
of the sect and brought into prominence some 
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Virasaiva writers and workers. Of these the 
earliest known influential personality is our 
Mahalin^adeva. According to him, he was the 
20th descendant of Somasambhudesika, the 
grandfather of Sivalenka Maficanna. His 
disciple was Kumara Bankanatha, who initiated 
[akkanarya, a high official (Dandesa) of the 
Vijayanagar King Praudha Devaraya (1419- 
1446 A.D.). He is also called '' Vardnaslndra'\ 
He must have been a very influential teacher. 
He is the author of the Ekottara-saia-sthala and 
tlie Prabhudevara Sat - sthala - jnCina - cantra - 
Vacanada tike. 

iq. LAKKANNA DANpESA(l428 A.D.) : He was 
a minister and trusted friend of the Vijayanagar 
King Praudha Devaraya (1419-1446 A.D). 

Epigraphic records confirm the statement that 
he was a high official. He is also known as 
Lakkanamatya and l.akkanna Odeya. According 
to inscriptions (Mulabagil, Nos. 2 and 29), he 
had a brother named Madanna Dannayaka, and 
was a son of Heggadadeva and Ommayamma 
of the Visnu-vardhana-gotra. The «Persian 
Ambassader, Abdul-Ra/zak, who visited Vijaya- 
nagara in the reign of Devaraya II, describes 
our Lakkanna Dandesa as a brave soldier and 
poet. He is the author of the Siva-taitva- 
cinidmani. 

20. jakkanarya(i43o A.D.): He is common- 
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\y known as Jakkanna, Jakkappa or Jakkann? 
Dandesa. Virasaiva writers give him the title 
of “Bhakti-bhandari”, store house of devotion. 
He is also said to have been a minister of 
Devaraya II (1419-1446) A.D.). He was 

apparently very influential and rendered great 
services to Virasaivism by patronising its 
writers. loi Viraktas were his contemporaries, 
all of whom kept the Virasaiva movement active 
in the capital as well as in the empire of 
Viajayanagar. He is the author of the Nurondu 
Sthala (101 sthalas). 

21. cAMARASA(i43o A.D.):Regarding him and 
his work, Santalinga-desika (1672) writes: “In 
the reign of Praudharaya, Vaisnava teachers, 
Mukunda Peddi and Vrndacarya, preached 
Vaisnavism and emphasised the glorification of 
the Bharata and the ’Ramayana. Jakkanarya, at 
the desire of his guru Kumara Bankanatha, 
compiled the Ekkottara-sata-sthala and other 
works, whicli he and other Virasaiva leaders, 
including loi Viraktas, took in procession. The 
Vaisnava teachers complained to the King of 
this act of the Virasaivas. Then ensued a dis¬ 
putation between Jakkanna and the Vaisnava 
teachers, in which the latter challenged the 
former to produce a book superior to the Bharata 
and the Ramayana in a month’s time. Jakkanna 
accepted the challenge. On that night Camayya 
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saw a dream in which the god Virabhadra asked 
him to compose a poem in 25 gatis (chapters) 
comprising iiii padas (verses). Accordingly, 
Camayya composed in ii days the Prabhur- 
linga 4 tle, which was then read before the King 
and was approved”. Whatever may be the truth 
of this narration, the existing Kannada version 
of the book contains exactly the same number 
of verses (viz., iiii) and chapters (viz., 25). 
It further tells us the name of the author, which 
is not found in the book. The book narrates the 
life of Prabhudeva, alias Allama-prabhu, and 
sctems to have been based on the Sunya- 
sampadme, the authorship of which is ascribed 
to Prabhudeva himself. It is one of the best 
books in Virasaiva literature. Mr. C. P. Brown 
says : 

'Tt is an allegorical poem of considerable beauty, 
and is particularly attractive from the pleasing 
manner in which it describes the female sex; neither 
as Goddesses (as they are described in the 
Brahmanical poems) nor as brutes, which is too 
often the style of the Brahmanical Pur^nas. It is 
not only amusing but is written with such delicacy 
that any Hindu female might read it with 
gratification”. • 

From other accounts, it appears that 
Camarasa was formerly a Saiva Brahman and 
was related to Kumara Vyasa (1430), the author 
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of the Kannada Bharata. Siddha-nanjesa (1650) 
mentions in his Rdghavdnka-carite that 
Camarasa received the ViraiSaiva initiation 
(Virasaivopadesa) from Uddana Virei^a. The 
Prabhu-Lwga^llle has been translated into 
Telugu, Tamil, Sanskrit and Marathi. 

22. MAGGEYA MAYIDEVA (1430 A.D.) : His 
genealogy is: — 

(1) IJpamanyu Sivacarya, whose son was 

(2) Bhimanatha ,, ,, ,, 

(3) Kalesvara „ ,, ,, 

(4) Boppanatha ,, ,, ,, 

(5) Nakiraja ,,disciple was 

(6) vSangamesvara, whose son was# 

(7) Mayideva, (our author). 

He seems to have been a resident of Magge 
on the bank of the river Malaprabha. Tradition 
makes him a contemporary of the Vijayanagara 
King D(*varaya II (1419-1446 A.D.). He 

therefore seems to have been a contemporary of 
Jakkanna, Camarasa, etc. His works are brief 
and excellent for understanding the doctrines of 
Virasaivism. He was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Kannada, and well read in IJpanisadic and 
Agamic lore. His Anubhava-suira, said to be 
an abstract of the lJtt( 9 ra Vdtiiia, is considered 
to be an Agama itself. Dr. Bhandarkar is mainly 
dependent on this book in presenting the 
philosophical ideas of Virasaivism. Mayideva is 
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also styled Prabhu and Vibhu, which may 
indicate his being an officer or chief. He is the 
author of 

(1) Anubh ava-sutra , 

(2) Ekottara-sata-sthala-satpadi, 

(3) SaUsthala-gadya, 

(4) Saiaka-trayay 

(5) Vaca 7 iaSy 

(6) Visesdrtha Prakdhkd. 

23. TONTADA SIDDHALINGA (1470 A.D.) : He 
is said to have lived for a long time in a garden 
on the bank of tlie river Nagini near Keggere 
in tlie Siva-yoga, hence the appellation 
Tontada^ He was a disciple of Gosala Cenna- 
basavesvara of Haradana-hajji. He is the most 
famous Virasaiva Saint and teacher, and is in¬ 
voked by all Virasaiva writers after him. A 
temple built on his SamMhi still exists, and 
it contains an inscription dated 1500 A.D., 
which narrates his glorification as a Saint and 
mentions the names of his disciples. He has had 
a large following, and many works in Kanarese 
narrate his life. He is the author of the Sat- 
sthala-jndndmrta-sdra, 

24. NIJAGUNA SlVAYOGl (1500 A.D.). Tradi¬ 
tion says that he was a ^hief ruling a territory 
around the Sambhu-lingada-betta. In the latter 
part of his life he renounced the world and 
devoted himself to study and piety. His works 
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are very popular among Lingayats and the 
Kannada people generally. R. Narasimhacarya 
says that he is not identical with Nijaguna,>he 
author of Vacanas and contemporary of 
Basava. In the Viveka-ctntdmani, the KaU 
pataruy a commentary on the Brahma-suiras 
by Amalananda (1250 A.D.), is mentioned; 
therefore he must have lived after that date. 
vSadaksaradeva (1655 A.D.) mentions him, 

R. Narasimhacarya provisionally assigns 1500 
A.D. as his date, which is rather arbitrary. His 
works are 

(1) Aravattu^muvara iripadiy 

(2) Kaivalya-Paddhatiy 

(3) Viveka-cintdmaniy 

(4) A n iibhava-sdray 

(5) Paramunuhhava-bodhey 

(6) Paramdrtha~gite, 

(7) Paramdrtha-prakdsike. 

Of these No. 5 is a dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya, the celebrated teacher of Upani- 
sadic fame and his wife Maitreyi. It seems to be 
a Kannada abstract of the Brhaddranyakopani- 
sat. No. 3 is very important, for it is encyclo¬ 
paedic, and contains very valuable information 
about the Saivagamas and their doctrines. It 
has been translated into Tamil. 

25. GUBBIYA MALLANARYA ^1513 A.D.) : He 
was a grandson of Mallanna and disciple of 
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Sicldha Mallesa and Santa Nanje^a. He was well 
versed in both Sanskrit and Kannada. He is 
known as Basava-puranada Mallanarya. He is 
the author of 

(1) Bhdva-cinid’-ratna^ 

(2) Vlra-saivdmrta-mahd-p urdna, 

(3) Purdtana RagaU. 

He wrote No. i in A.D. 1513 and No. 2 in 
1530 A.D. 

26. VIRUPAKSA PANpiTA(l584 A.D.) : He was 
a descendant of Maleya Mallesa, and disciple 
of Siddha Viresa, the head of the Hiriya 
matha of Vijayanagara. He succeeded his 
guru on .the pontifical seat. He was apparent¬ 
ly a great poet and a teacher well versed in 
Saiva lore in general and Virasaivism in parti¬ 
cular. He is the author of the Cennabasava- 
purdna, a poem and a hagiology which is 
considered to be one of the great works of 
Kannada literature. It comprises the legendary 
stories of about 25 sports of Siva, the lives of 
Cenna-basava and almost all the Vlrai^aiva 
Saints, and the doctrines of Virasaivism. 
Cennabasava is made to narrate the stories to 
Siddharama. Historically it is inaccurate; but it 
seems to be a faithful narration of the accounts 
current among Virasaivas in his day. 

27. SApAKSARADEVA(i 655 A.D.) :His geneal¬ 
ogy is : — 
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(1) Revana-siddha, whose son was 

(2) Rudra-muni ,, descendant was 

(3) Uddana, ,, disciple ,, 

(4) Annadanisa, ,, ,, ,, 

(5) Cika-vira-de^ika ,, ,, ,, 

(6) Sadaksari (the poet). 

He was born at Dana^uru in Malavalli 
Taluka. He is said to have been the spiritual 
teacher of the paternal family of the wife of 
Mudduraja, the ruler of the Hadinada country. 
At the invitation of the ruler he lived at 
Yalanduru, where his Samadlii still stands. He 
is one of the ^reat Kannada poets. Though most 
of liis works are poems, they contain the 
doctrines of Virasaivism. He had a great mastery 
over wSanskrit and Kannada, as is shown by his 
title “Ubhaya Kavita V^isarada”, well versed in 
the poetry of both languages. His works are : 

(1) Rdjah^khara-Vilusa, based on the 
Bhdva-cintdraina of Malianna, 

(2) Vrsabhendra-Vijaya, ba.sed on the 
Basava-piirdna of Bliima-kavi, 

(3) Sahara Sankara-Vildsa, narrating the 
fight between Arjuna and Siva, 

(4) Vlrabhadra dandaka, 

(5) Sivadhikya^ 

(6) Bhaktddhikyaj 

(7) Kain-karna-rasdyana, 
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The last three are in Sanskrit. He is also 
said to have written Stotras in Sanskrit. 

Besides these writers there flourished a number 
of other Virasaiva teachers and writers (des¬ 
cribed in Appendix I), many of whom were 
patronised by the rulers of Keladi and Ikkeri. 
There were many members of the royal family 
who were poets and authors; of these, Basava- 
raja, the author of that encyclopaedic Sanskrit 
work Keladi-nrpa-vijaya, is already well known. 
Sadaksara-mantri, Nirvana-mantri, Monappa 
and others have also written books. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE AIDS TO FAITH : 

THE ASTAVARANAS 

(Viraj&aivism, unlike Saiva Siddhanta, rebelled 
against the sacerdotal traditions of Vedic 
Hinduism—emancipation Irom Vedic ritualism was 
gradual, but was completed by Vira^aivism about 
the 12th century—Vira 4 aivism has its own rites, 
unrelated to those in the Vedas—the astavarana— 
the guru—the lihga—the jangama—the above com¬ 
pared with Buddha, Dhamma, and Sahgha of the 
Bauddhas—the Padodaka—the prasada—social and 
philosophical significance of these—the vibhuti—the 
rudraksa—the mantra—these avaranas are the 
marks of the Vira^aiva, not his sacraments). 

From the vast material preserved in the 
ancient Sanskrit Literature, it appears that the 
sacerdotal form of religion made its appearance 
before philosophy in the Vaidika religion. The 
Brahmanas, which follow the Samhitas, are 
distinct theological treatises, embodying the 
sacerdotal tradition foreshadowed in the hymns 
of the Vedas. The. last portions of the 
Brahmanas, known as the Aranyakas, ‘Forest 
books’, contain in their last Chapters the 
I'panisads, the famous philosophical treatises, 
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probably unrivalled in the history of mankind 
of that period. The ceremonials which formed 
the earliest portion of the Brahmanas are 
systematically codified in the Sutras, which 
“aim ai giving a plain and methodical account 
of the whole course of the rites or the practices 
with which they deal”.^® These Sutras are 
again grouped into three divisions, namely, the 
Srauta-Sutras, which deal with the Srauta- 
rites, fourteen in number; the Smarta-Sutras, 
including the Grhya-Sulras, which deal in 
detail with the household ceremonies or rites 
to be performed in daily life in the presence of 
the domestic fire, including the sacraments 
(Samskaras), forty in number; and the Dharma- 
Sutras, the original source of the present Hindu 
law. The very careful attention bestowed on 
these rites, the minute description of them, the 
strict observance and hard rules for expiation in 
case of their violation and the voluminous 
literature written in exposition of them from 
tlie Vedic period to the days of Hemadri or 
Nilakantha, obviously prove the great import¬ 
ance they occupy in Hinduism even at the 
present day. 

But this very important factor in Hinduism 
is relegated to a secondary place in Saivism in 
general and in Vira^aivism in particular. In 
Virasaivism not only is it completely ignored. 
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but, strange to see, it is criticised with all force. 

In the Saiva-Siddhanta many such important 
rites as would take place on the occasion of 
birth, marriage, death etc., do not differ 
materially from those mentioned in the Gryba- 
Sutras, the process being generally the same. 
The Saiva-Siddhanta, though it owes allegiance 
to the Saivagamas, in fact does not disclaim 
loyalty to ritualism based on those ritual works 
which form portions of and are included in the 
expansive Vedic literature, generally known as 
the Vedas. But Virasaivism boldly rebelled and 
completely achieved its independence by liberat¬ 
ing itself from the thraldom of the .laborious 
sacerdotal tradition. 

The influence of these rites was already 
waning in the Saivagamas. It cannot be 
definitely s^iid, at present, why and at what 
time in the religious history of India ritualism 
began to lose its hold. It is true that the rise of 
Buddhism dealt a very strong blow to the 
sacrificial phase of Hinduism; but if Dr. 
Macdonell is right in assigning 500—200 B.C. 
to the wSutra period, then it is not anterior 
to, but contemporary with, the Bauddha period. 
In the Sutras, tliere ^appears to be no sign of 
a decline in the influence of ritualism.^* What 
we are now concerned with is the waning 
ot the rltuaWsm, not outstde the pa\e 
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of Hinduism, but inside. Saivism claims to be 
a member of Hinduism. Many passages of the 
Saivagamas clearly assert this claim.** There 
is another view which tries to trace Saivism to 
an aboriginal cult. Much can be said on both 
sides; yet the final word must be reserved till 
more reliable materials are made available in 
course of time. The available Saiva books un¬ 
animously claim the inclusion of Saivism in 
Hinduism with the Vedas as the fountain-head. 
The Saivas never seem to have separated them¬ 
selves from Brahmanism in ancient days as the 
Bauddhas or Jainas did, though it is more pro¬ 
bable that Saivism was a revolt from within, 
while Buddhism and Jainism were revolts 
from the outside. The universally admitted 
authority of some of the sectarian Upanisads, 
like the Svetasvatara, is sufficient to indicate 
(he place of Saivism in Brahmanical Hinduism. 
The Saivagamas prepared the ground for 
secession from some of the authoritative rites 
of the Sutras** by assigning to them less im¬ 
portance than is claimed for them, and also 
by emphasizing the worship of a deity in a 
temple, which is entirely absent in the Sutras. 
Virasaivism went a step further in openly 
declaring the futility of these rites. It even 
discourages the worship of a deity in the temple, 
though such worship is emphasized by the 
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Saivagamas, which it accepts as its authority. 
At what period Virasaivism established its 
ground firmly cannot now be conclusively 
ascertained; but it certainly reached this con¬ 
clusion before the advent of the 12th century 
i.e., before Basava and other Siva-Saranas 
undertook the work of reconstruction. 

By this it must not be understood that the 
Virasaivas have no ceremonies. Their Church 
retains some ceremonies which are very simple 
and bear no resemblance to those of the Vedas. 
Virasaivism attaches great importance to the 
Astavarana, the eight coverings or emblems, 
which form one of the essential factors of their 
creed. 'Fhese are : — 

(i) THE GURU: —The spiritual guide who initi¬ 
ates the novice into the Virasaiva fold with due 
forms. The reverence to the Guru, in the 
Virasaiva, has no limit. He is superior to father 
and mother, since it is he who is the cause of 
the spiritual birth, which is far more important 
than the birth of a corporeal body. He is con¬ 
sidered to be worthy of more reverence than is 
due to Siva, the Supreme, because it is he who 
leads the soul to unity with Siva. In short, his 
place in Virasaivism unique. Some suggest 
that the veneration of the Guru in Virasaivism 
is traceable to Buddhism. But in Upanisadic 
stories there are many instances in which the 
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Guru, the expounder of the Brahma-Vidya, the 
lore of Brahman, is looked upon with great awe 
and respect by his pupils, whether they may 
be kings, as in the case of Janaka, Janantapi 
Pautrayana, or Brahmans, as in the case of 
Aruni, who approached King Caitra Gargya- 
yana for spiritual education, or Gargya, a proud 
Brahman who approached King Ajata Satru 
for the same purpose.^* In the Brahmanas, too, 
the principal officiating priest is highly res¬ 
pected. Therefore there is no justification for 
deriving the reverence for the Guru from 
Buddhism. But in Virasaivism the Guru is 
looked upon as something more than a highly 
respected person. Virasaivism mentions three 
kinds, or more correctly, three functions of the 
Guru, namely, the initiator or Diksa-Guru, the 
trainer or Siksa-Guru, and the Moksa-Guru, 
who secures the final goal. One or more persons 
can do these duties; but if they are different, all 
are equally honoured as if they are one. In 
the original stage of Virasaivism, it appears that 
only one person undertook all the three 
functions. 

(2) THE LINGA:— The T.inga is an emblem of 
the Supreme God. Nowhare in the sacred books 
of the Virasaivas or even in the tradition current 
among them is to be found the remotest 
suggestion that the Linga is Phallus or the 
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male generative organ. To them it is not an 
image of Siva, but Siva himself. He resides 
in the disciple in the form of Caitanya, and He 
is extracted in the form of I.inga by the Guru 
through his spiritual power and given into the 
disciple’s hands for worship. It is described as 
a great mass of light on the palm shining before 
the eye, mind and bhava.*® The Linga is be¬ 
lieved to be equal to the Guru in respect of the 
reverence due to it, though it is offered by him, 
since it represents Siva. It must on no account 
be separated from the body, since its separation 
is ecjuivalent to a spiritual death. Siva is not to 
be worshipped in any other form bui that of 
the Linga, obtained from the Guru at the time 
of the initiaton, Diksa. The worship offered 
to vSiva in any other form is condemned.^’’' 

(3) THE JANGAMA :— This is a Sanskrit word, 
meaning ‘moving object’ or that wliich is not 
fixed in one place, the opposite of vSthavara, 
fixed. It is generally applied in Virasaivism to 
a person of a religious order, who is always 
travelling from place to place preaching religion 
and morality to the Virasaivas and to others 
who like to hear him. This is the original mean- 
ing of Jangama ; but ivow many Jangamas have 
abandoned this vocation and have settled in 
towns and villages, usually superintend!ne* the 
religiotis functions of the community; in other 
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words, they have now become the priests of the 
community. What kind of a person can be 
called a Jangama is explained by a Sarana, the 
author of Sangana-basava*s Vacana, 

*‘A man under Upadhis and attached to women can 
never be a Cara or Jangama. I never admit such 
a thing. To admit such a thing is a sin. Jangama 
is one who has negatived six things—attachment, 
Upadhis, Olhce, Dependence, Karana, and Lampata. 
He who is firm in the path of the Pramathas, who 
is a great i^arana and who has wiped out the 
distinctions such as Guru, Sisya, Bhakta, Jangama, 
Father, Son, I and You, is a Jangama to whom 

1 bow.”n 

The Viragama describes a Jangama as one who 
is free from worldly attachments, free from 
burdens, free from restrictions, free from 
Upadhis, free from bodily ('ravings, and free 
from the influence of Malas.**^ No distinctions 
are made between the Guru, the Linga and the 
Jangama, all of whom are believed to be equal 
and t <3 share the same reverence. 

There seems to be a striking j^imi larky 
between the Guru, Linga and Jangama of the 
Virasaivas and the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha of the Bauddhas. The Guru of the 
Virasaivas coincides with the Buddha, who is 
practically a teacher. The Linga, the symbol of 
Siva, probably agrees with the Dhamma, since 
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the Linga is one of the central topics like the 
Dhamma of the Bauddhas. The Jangama pro¬ 
bably tallies with the Sangha, since Jangama 
does not mean an individual but a group or class 
of individuals whose vocation is to preach re¬ 
ligion and morality like that of the Bhikkus, 
who form the Sangha. Moreover, the followers 
of each religion show the same reverence and 
devotion to these. 

4. THE PADODAKA: This literally means the 
water from the feet of the Guru, hence ‘holy 
water’. The Virasaivas have a perfect faith in 
the holiness of their Gurus and Jangamas, who 
are believed to lead a life of purity and chastity. 
It is believed that all objects touched by such 
holy men become holy. Theoretically, a member 
of the Virasaiva community is to make use of 
such objects as are made holy by the touch of 
the Guru, I^inga and Jangama. The Padodaka 
is one of them. There are passages in the 
Virasaiva books representing extreme views, 
namely that “no water which is not touched by 
the Guru or Jangama should be used” for the 
purpose of drinking or cooking; but according 
to a moderate view, the Padodaka is holy water 
obtained from the Gufai specially at the time of 
his Linga-puja for the purpose of sipping, 
which the Virasaivas believe, purifies the mind 
and body. There is a process of preparing 
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Paclodaka which is observed very minutely 
even today in the course of which the Guru 
utters some formulas (mantras). There is no 
uncleanliness or indecency at all, as is imagined 
by some non-Lingayats. It is simply based on 
a belief, and is an indication of extreme devotion 
(Bhakti) towards the Guru or Jangama. Accord¬ 
ing to Sangana-basava's VacanUj there are ten 
modes of the Padodaka, of which four are 
principal and the remaining are subsidiary. 

5. THE PRASADA: This is a Sanskrit word 
meaning ‘favour*, and is used in the sense of an 
object indicating favour, i.e., an object given 
by the Quru to indicate his favour towards him 
to whom he gives it. It generally takes the form 
of some eatable thing such as fruits, food, etc. 
Here Prasada means consecrated food: to 
describe it more clearly, it is food offered by 
the devotee to his Guru, who hands it back to 
him, thus making it holy. According to 
Sangana-basava's Vacana, there are eleven 
modes of Prasada. The word Prasada is not met 
with in the Virasaiva literature in the,sense of 
Bhuklasesa, the remainder of what is eaten, as 
is imagined by non-Lingayats,®^ but it may be 
interpreted as a ‘food’ to*be partaken of by the 
Guru and his devotee in the same place. There 
is nothing indecent or unclean in this, even 
from a non-Lingayat point of view, just as there 
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is no indecency or uncleanliness in eating at the 
same table, as is done in England, and in many 
Christian families in India. 

The Padodaka and Prasada are interpreted 
ideally in many passages of the Vacanasastra, 
which clearly point to the great reverence and 
importance attached to them. Sangana-hasava*s 
Vacana says : 

“Sir, I call him alone the true Prasadi, one who 
attained Prasada, who floats in the ocean of bliss 
of great satisfaction derived from offering ten modes 
of Padodaka, uttering 21 mantras, to ten aspects 
of the Lihga with free and open mind.’’^* 

The same book in another place says \ 

“Prasada is not what is touched by the Guru, Lihga, 
or Jangama separately. Guru-Lihga-Jangama is he 
who has attained to the secret of the Anadi-Linga, 
the beginningless Lihga, who turns his eight 
internal forms into eight forms of worship and who 
has conquered completely the influence of the Pasas, 
such as Mala, Miiya, etc. Whatever comes into 
contact with him or whatever he touches, becomes 
the Prasada (Mahaprasada).’’®* 

It is more probable that the originators of 
Virasaivism had a social and philosophic pur¬ 
pose in introducing tlie Padodaka and Prasada 
into the cult. Fhey wanted probably to achieve 
what they preached by bringing it into practice. 
Their aim in philosophy was to show the 
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divinity in man, by reason of which man can be 
raised to the godhead. He can rise so high as 
to become one with the Supreme, the achieve¬ 
ment of which stage they designate as Aikya- 
Sthala. By the Padodaka form they probably 
sought to show the unity of God and man. The 
Padodaka form, briefly described, is as 
follows : — 

At the time of the Linga-puja, the Guru 
pours a small quantity of consecrated holy 
water, Padodaka, which he himself has given, 
over his Linga and sips it; the devotee then 
pours a small quantity of the remaining holy 
water over his Linga and sips it. This indicates 
probably that there is no distinction between 
the Guru, the Fdnga and the devotee, all being 
one unity in the Aikya-Sthala. 

Their social aim was to remove all kinds 
of distinctions such as caste, (Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, etc.,) rank, (high-born, low-born, 
rich or poor etc.) and sex, (male or female), and 
to introduce equality and common brotherhood 
in religion as well as in society. To. achieve 
this, probably, the Prasada was introduced. The 
Prasada is partaken of by the Guru and the 
devotee, whatever may be his rank or sect, or 
vocation in life, in the same place, which fact 
serves to remove the barriers of caste, rank, sex, 
etc. Only one who is well versed in the 
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traditions of Hinduism can understand the 
importance of dining together in the same place 
and appreciate these key-notes, introduced into 
Virasaivism by its originators under the zeal 
of religion. What a storm of protest and 
persecution the^se bold reformers must have 
faced I It is no wonder that they were depicted 
by the contemporary Brahmans as heretics and 
so on.w 

6 . THE VIBHUTI: —This is a .Sanskrit word 
meaning ‘great prosperity* but is used in the 
technical sense of ‘holy ash*. It is believed to 
be sacred in all schools of Saivism. Siva is 
described in the puranas as very fond of bes¬ 
mearing his body with ashes. But in Vira- 
saivism, the Vibhuti does not mean ordinary 
ash, but holy ash prepared by a virtuous, re¬ 
ligious and learned man by a special process. 
There are elaborate rules to be strictly observed 
in its preparation, which state how and from 
what kind of cow the dung is to be collected, 
dried and burnt with utterance of the Mantras, 
and mixed with other holy vegetable ingredients, 
etc. All these processes are even today strictly 
observed. Some staunch Virasaivas do not use 
matches for producing fire in the process of 
preparing the Vibhuti. They obtain fire either 
by rubbing wood or metal and stone, or by 
means of lenses. 
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7. THE RUDRAksa: —These are a kind of seeds 
sacred to Siva. The Saivas of all schools 
believe that these originated from the eyes 
of Rudra; hence they are called Rudraksa; 
These being the common property of all 
schools of Saivism, all Saivas wear them in 
the form of garlands round their neck, wrist, 
head etc. 'Fhey also serve the purpose of beads 
in counting during prayers : 

8. THE MANTRA :—This is a sacred formula 
and consists of five syllables, Namas-Sivaya, 
altogether forming a sentence, meaning “Obeis¬ 
ance to Siva”, 'fhis is called the Pahcaksara- 
mahamant;-a, the great mantra of five letters. 
7 "he addition of “OM” makes it the six-lettered 
mantra, Sadaksara-mantra. It is to the Saivas 
what the Gayatri or Savitri is to the Brahmans, 
rhe Saivas glorify it as the King of mantras, 
Mantrarat, and to them it is far weightier than 
the 70 million other mantras put together. It 
is the ortly mantra to the Saivas, though some 
schools, such as the Saiva Siddhanta, accept the 
Gayatri as a subordinate mantra. The Virai^aivas 
do not accept any other mantras except this. 

These eight are known as Avaranas, cover¬ 
ings, clothings, emblemSf or marks, which 
distinguish a ViraSaiva from other sects. 
Certainly these are not sacraments, as is 
mentioned in the Encyclopaedia of Religion: 
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and Ethics.®® Surely Mr. Enthoven is misin¬ 
formed about these in believing and describing 
them to be sacraments. 
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VIRASAIVA RITES 

(Vira^aiva rites do not require the services of a 
Brahmin priest—the jahgama officiates during the 
Vrfaj^aiva ceremonies—dlksa or initiation—import¬ 
ant in all schools of Saivism and essential for attain¬ 
ing the final goal—in Vira^aivism diksa is simultane¬ 
ous with lihgadharana—diksa takes place immedi¬ 
ately after birth—absence of fire in Vira^aiva rites, 
the liiiga taking the place of fire—the kalasa, an 
important ^ factor in the marriage and diksa 
ceremonies—description of kala^a-sthapana—the 
initiation ceremony — initiation of children — 
marriage—description of the ceremony—varapuja, 
or the honouring of the bridegroom—absence of 
child-marriage among the Vira^aivas—re-marriage 
of widows allowed among the Vira^aivas—the new 
householder’s duties—ahimsa, an article of the 
Vira^aiva’s ethical creed—samanya, vi^esa and 
nirabhara refer to different modes of living, and not 
to caste distinctions among the Vira^aivas—the five 
acaras which the householder should follow—the 
burial of the dead—the funqral rites—description of 
vibhutivile—the singing of puspanjali—the funeral 
procession—no impurity or ^raddha associated with 
death among the Vira^aivas—lingaikya, technical 
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word for death—vibhutivije compared with 
Samllekhanavrata of the Jainas—abolition of sex and 
caste restrictions and the five pollutions in 
Vfrasaivism—Virasaivas do not wear the yajnojjavita 
and are not required to grow a tuft—Virasaivism 
compared with the Pasupata school). 

In Virasaivism there is no elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of sacraments, which fact justifies the 
conclusion that the Virasaivas do not pay much 
impKirtance to all the sacraments of the Grhya- 
sutra. Some rites similar to those of Nama- 
karana, Caula, etc., are current among the 
people even to-day- But one important thing 
deserving notice is that in none of the,se are the 
services of a Brahmin priest required. Only a 
Jangama is invited and fed, and he performs 
the function as simply as possible in a few 
minutes. The important rites that require a 
clear description, though in a concise form as 
far as possible, are Diksa, the initiation, Vivaha, 
the Marriage, and Antyesti, the funeral 
ceremony. 


I. Diksa or Initiation. 

Diksa, initiation, is a very imjK)rtant 
ceremony in all schools of Saivisin. It is 
essential for attaining the final goal. The Saiva 
Siddhanta emphasises this very much, and 
Virasaivism goes a step further in making it 
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compulsory for each member. In Virasaivism, 
the Diksa is simultaneous with the Linga- 
dharana, the rite for wearing the Linga. It is 
Diksa that opens the door of Virasaivism, being 
a ceremony used also to admit into the fold a 
non-Vira^aiva. It is as essential as the Diksa 
or initiation of the Yajamana and his wife before 
the beginning of a sacrifice which is very 
minutely described in the Brahmanas, though 
in Virasaivism it is neither so elaborate nor so 
intricate. It is a simple rite combined with 
ethical preachings and with the mysticism of the 
Yoga, which contains features of modern 
hypnotispi, mesmerism and probably some 
more “ism’s” yet unknown, if there are any and 
if they are true. The Diksa of the Virasaivas 
will be described below as briefly as possible. 
In Virasaivism, the Diksa is to be performed, 
probably only once in the life of a follower, and 
at the very beginning of his career. Therefore 
it is enjoined that it should take place immediate¬ 
ly after the birth of an individual. The instance 
of Basava, mentioned in the Basava-purana, and 
some other instances in Virasaiva religious 
literature, mostly as old as 13th or 14th century 
A.D., and the tradition •still preserved among 
Virasaivas, confirm this view. But probably on 
account of the influence of other surrounding 
systems and probably also through the confusion 
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of some Vira^aiva writers between the Vira- 
^aivas and the ArMhyas, who are closely akin 
to one another there are at least two Diksas to 
be performed for a member, one at the time of 
his birth and the other when he reaches his 
eighth year, probably in imitation of the Upana- 
yana of the Brahmans. Besides these there 
appear to be other forms of Diksas, to be per¬ 
formed when one feels disgusted with the 
worldly life and so on. But none of these diksas, 
except the first, viz., that performed at the time 
of birth, seems to have any support from the 
Vacana Sastra, the oldest existing books on 
Virasaivism. ^ 

The most important feature in the ceremonies 
of Virasaivism is the absence of fire. The fire 
plays an important and essential part in the 
rites of the ‘twice born’. It appears that the 
place of the fire is taken by the Linga in the 
ceremonies of the Virasaivas. Probably this is 
the key to the interpretation of the Linga as 
Agni, with which the Linga is identified; and 
to the Agni-hymns of the Rgveda the origin of 
the Linga is traced by some Virasaiva Sanskrit 
writers. ^ The Virasaivas in the case of 
Diksa and Vivaha substitute for the fire a jar 
(Kalasa) and a member of the Virasaiva faith, 
who is a Jangama, and who officiates at the 
function. The kalasa forms an important factor 
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in the ceremonies of marriage and initiation; 
therefore the kalasa-sthapana takes place first. 
A raised seat, either in the house or in the 
specially erected temporary hall, is arranged 
or erected and is cleaned by means of water 
mixed with substances considered holy by all 
Hindus, such as cow-dung and vegetable 
ingredients. This may be compared to a 
Brahmanic Vedi or altar prepared for the 
sacrificial fire. On this seat the Svastika and 
other sacred designs are drawn on rice. Four 
round pots made of metals or earth are placed, 
one at each cardinal point, with one more pot 
in the middle. These are known as Pafica- 
Kalasas, representing the five Aradhyas, the 
traditional founders of Virasaivism, who are 
believed to have sprung from the five mouths 
of Sadasiva, the first manifested aspect of the 
Supreme. The middlemOwSt pot represents 
Visvesvararadhya and Isana-mukha of Sadasiva; 
that placed to the East of the middle, 
Revanaradhya and Tatpurusamukha; that to the 
South, Marujaradhya and Aghora-mukha; that 
to the west, Panditaradhya and Vamadeva- 
mukha; and that to the North, Ekoramaradhya 
and the Sadyojala-mukha* These pots are filled 
with water mixed with sandalpaste, sprouts, and 
barks of five kinds of trees, with five kinds of 
jewels and five kinds of earth. Gold can be 
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used in the absence of jewels. There is a minute 
description of these pots. Five Mantras common 
in the Saivagamas, which are mentioned in the 
Pauskara as five fiaktis, are to be uttered, each 
mantra being pronounced while filling each pot 
with water mixed with the other ingredients 
mentioned above respectively. Then five men 
belonging to the Gotra of each Aradhya are to 
be selected,®’ each one sitting near the pot, re¬ 
presenting the ArMhya to whose Gotra he 
belongs, takes charge of that pot. Then a white 
home-made cotton thread is woven in the form 
of a design connecting the five pots, the 
seat of the Guru who officiates at the cere¬ 
mony and the seat of the person to be initiated. 
I'his is known as the Kala^a-sthapana. The 
main object of this appears to be that the re¬ 
ligious ceremonies should be performed in the 
presence of the founders, whose blessing the 
person concerned needs, and who bear witness 
to the fact, or in the presence of Sadasiva, the 
first form of the Supreme, just as the fire is 
supposed to do in the case of the rites of the 
Brahmans. 

The Kalasa-sthapana appears to be an ancient 
custom among the Safvas, as we find numerous 
passages referring to the establishment and 
worship of a Kalasa in the existing portions 
of the Kamika and other Agamas, 
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Then the person to be initiated, who has 
washed himself very clean and dressed in the 
necessary clean white garments, is asked to sit 
on the seat. In the case of an adult, he or she 
has to undergo some preliminary process, such 
as a short examination to test the sincerity and 
genuine desire to enter into the fold of the 
Virasaiva, and a preliminary fast, etc. But in 
the case of a child nothing is required except 
a bath. Then the Guru observes him very 
minutely and slowly introduces him to the 
topic. In the course of this, the Guru says to 
him, “Child, in future, behave not in a way 
which isi not good”, and obtains a solemn 
promise from him. This is called Ajna-diksa. 
Then again the Guru says, “My son, hence¬ 
forward, be true to your ancient and glorious 
tradition by leading a pure and virtuous life”, 
and obtains a solemn promise. This is known 
as Upama-diksa. There are 21 processes of this 
kind according to Sangana-basava*s Vacana, 
and seven according to some others.®® Then the 
Guru gives him the Pancagavya to sip, or 
preparation of five products of the cow, namely, 
milk, curds, ghee, etc. Then the Guru looks very 
intently into the eyes of* the pupil and resorts 
to Yoga, in the course of which he places his 
hand on the head of the pupil. Through this 
process, it is believed, the Guru extracts 
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Caitanya existing in the body of the pupil and 
places it in the Linga, which is all the while on 
the lap of the Guru, being already consecrated 
by him. In this process of extracting the internal 
Caitanya, the Guru fixes two internal Lingas, 
namely Pranalinga and Bhavalinga, in the two 
internal bodies of the pupil. Then the pupil is 
supplied with the eight emblems of Virai^aivism, 
the Astavarana mentioned above. There is the 
Guru, who also represents the Jangama; the 
Linga is given ; the Padodaka and Prasada are 
supplied; the vibhuti is applied to the forehead 
and the body of the pupil; the Rudraksas are 
worn; the mantra is communicated to the ear. 
Thus supplied with all, and made pure in mind 
and body by the Guru, the pupil is now a 
perfect Virasaiva. Henceforward he is supposed 
to adhere scrupulously to his promise given to 
his Guru at the time of initiation to lead a 
virtuous and pious life; therefore he is exj'H 3 Cted 
not to suffer a re-birth, but to attain Mukti in 
this very life. The Guru at the time of handing 
over the Linga to his pupil says these words 
“My child; believe, this is your Pranalinga; my son, 
think this to be the Supreme beyond all Tattvas; 
my son, this is the Real Entity, not seen by Aja 
and Hari; wear this on your body carefully without 
parting from it even for a moment and attend to 
it steadfastly. Worship this thrice regularly every 
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day. Do not eat anything without offering it to this 
Lihga, your life’s essence in reality. Believe this 
firmly, confidently and sincerely. This Linga brings 
all objects of Bhoga and Moksa to your hand. 
May happiness unalloyed be yours eternally. This 
is true; this is true”.®^ 

In the case of a newly born child, the child 
is bathed and covered with white, clean, freshly 
washed clothes, and placed on the seat before 
the Guru. Then follows the process mentioned 
above. The Guru ties the Linga to such objects 
as are always connected with the child and do 
not inconvenience the child in the least. He 
obtains a solemn promise from the parents or 
those who take spiritual and physical responsi¬ 
bility for the child to take care of the Linga 
and the child, till the child is old enough to 
take care of itself. This is a concise account of 
the Virasaiva-Diksa, an important rite which is 
considered to be a means of spiritual birth, and 
which is described here as faithfully as possible 
on the basis of the Virasaiva texts. 

2. Marriage. 

The marriage ceremony in Virasaivism is also 
simple and remarkable on^account of the absence 
of some features considered to be most important 
and essential in the Vaidika form of marriage. 
The selection of a bride and the settlement of 
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a marriage are common to most of the sects in 
India, and have no special religious features. 
The marriage is performed mostly in the house 
of either of the parties. There are also instances 
of a marriage being performed in Mathas, but 
they are rare. 

For the purpose of marriage a temporary hall 
is specially erected in front of the house, with 
a raised seat big enough to accommodate com¬ 
fortably the officiating Jangama, the kalasas, 
and the bridal couple. The seat is cleansed and 
besmeared with cow-dung, clay etc., and is then 
allowed to dry up. Then designs in white powder 
are drawn on the seat. Rice is also strewn on 
the seat. In the middle, Kalasas are placed, in 
the same order as in the Diksa, the only 
difference being that the pots are placed at the 
corners instead of directly facing the cardinal 
points. After the Kalasa-sthapana is over, the 
process being the samv as in the Diksa, the 
Kalasas are covered with pieces of white cloth. 
Five married young ladies decorate the seat, on 
which the bridal couple are to sit, with designs 
in rice. Meanwhile in another place some other 
preliminaries, such as bathing and decorating 
of the bride and bridegroom are completed. The 
chaplet is tied to the head of the bride, and a 
crownlike object, called Basinga, is attached to 
the forehead of the bridegroom. Then the couple 
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are brought in procession to the hall on horse¬ 
back or in a carriage to the accompaniment of 
music. In the hall is arranged a separate 
temporary seat, on which the bridegroom is 
seated. Then takes place what is called Vara- 
puja, honouring the bridegroom, the essential 
feature underlying which is that the parents of 
the bride request him to accept their daughter 
as his partner in life, to which he consents. 
They present him with clothes and utensils. The 
friends of both the families offer their marriage 
presents at this time. Then the bridegroom is 
led to the raised platform where he is placed on 
the seat, :ihat had been decorated as aforesaid by 
five married young ladies, with his bride on his 
right. The officiating Jangama uncovers the 
kalasas and gives the string that connects the 
pots, the Giirirs seat, and that of the bridal 
couple into the hands of the bride to be held to¬ 
gether. The hands of the bride together with 
the string are then placed in the hands of the 
bridegroom. The priest utters sacred Mantras, 
the purport of which is : 

‘‘This couple is being married in the presence of 
Siva and his followers who bear witness. Let them 
be devoted to each other till the end. Let the couple 
be bound together firmly to one another faithfully. 
May Siva bestow upon them his blessing and grant 
them happiness, abundance etc.*^ 
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The presence of the parents of both is essential. 
Then the bride is made to wear the Mangala- 
Sutra, the marriage token, on the neck and silver 
rings on the toes, which are considered by 
Hindus of all sects, including Jainas, to be 
essential and auspicious. It is the bridegroom 
who ties the Mangala-Sutra around the neck of 
the bride, uttering a Mantra which means; 
“This is very lucky; this is prosperity; this is 
my token ; by offering this I offer rny life to 
you”. Then the couple change seats, the bride 
occupying the left and the bridegroom the right. 
The priest invokes the divine blessing. All 
people gathered throw rice on the cQuple and 
bless them. Then follows the mutual entertain¬ 
ment in the form of marriage feasts. 

Another important rite in connection with 
the marriage ceremony is worth noting liere. 
It is the handing over of the bride to the parents 
of the bridegroom. The parents of the bride with 
their party come to the bridegroom’s residence 
and tell his parents how fond they are of their 
daughter, how affectionately they love her, how 
tenderly they have brought her up, how she had 
always been the joy of their house, and so on; 
therefore they expect tbe same treatment for her 
in her new family. Then the parents of the 
bridegroom solemnly assure them that they will 
treat her with the same or even greater affection, 
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and so on. Then the parents and the party of 
the bride depart to their homes, leaving the bride 
in her new home. The bride and the bridegroom 
are not to remain in the house where the 
marriage had taken place one or more nights; 
accordingly, they spend those nights in the 
distant house of a relative. Perhaps, it was 
originally something like a honeymoon. These 
( ustoms, which are mechanically observed now, 
clearly point to the absence of child marriage 
among the Virasaivas. 

Another very remarkable fact in the marriage 
ceremony of the Virasaivas is the entire absence 
of important items such as the Saptapadi, the 
stepping on the stone, the presence of fire, and 
offerings to the fire, to mention only a few, 
which are enjoined in the Sutras, and which 
are very scrupulously observed to this day by 
all Brahmans, and even by the followers of the 
Saiva Siddhanta. 

Virasaivism allows re-marriage of widows, the 
ceremonial form of which is very simple. The 
bride is dressed in new garments,. and is 
decorated with ornaments. Then both the bride 
and the bridegroom are led to the hall where 
the family Guru, a Jangama, the friends of 
both parties, and the principal local persons of 
the community, are sitting. The couple bow 
down to the Guru, who blesses them and declares 
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that the couple are married. Betel-leaves and 
betel-nuts are given to all gathered there as an 
indication of their approval and of their bearing 
witness to the marriage. It is believed that the 
status of such a woman in religious functions 
is inferior to that of a woman married according 
to the first form, but socially and in every-day 
life she ranks as equal in regard to respectability 
with any member of the community. 

The life of a new householder, according to 
the Vaidika rites, is saddled with “the regular 
daily offerings of the five great sacrifices or 
Mahayajnas”, viz., Brahmay^ijna, Devayajna, 
Pitryajna, Brutayajna and Manusyay^ajna, and 
the periodical sacrifices on the fullmoon and new 
moon days.®® According to Virasaivism, the life 
of a new householder is entirely free from any 
of these encumbrances; but he is to observe his 
daily Lingapuja, and to be hospitable to 
Jangamas and to the needy. There are some very 
good ethical codes by observing which the new 
householder, not only increases his own happi¬ 
ness and health, but becomes serviceable to the 
creatures of God. The principle of non-injury, 
Ahimsa, is observed by the Virasaivas as strictly 
as by the Jainas or therBauddhas. Like them, the 
Virasaivas are strict vegetarians in the Indian 
or Jaina sense, and drink no kind of strong 
drink. Mr. C. P. Brown is wrongly informed 
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about the Samanya Virasaivas, whom he 
describes as non-vegetarians drinking intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors. 

The distinction among the Virasaivas, viz., 
Samanya, Visesa, and Nirabhara, mentioned by 
xMr. C. P. Brown, is not found in the Vacana- 
Sastras. In fact, this distinction is against the 
spirit of the Vacana-Sastras, which in unmistak¬ 
able terms declare the equality and unity of 
mankind, and protest against the caste-distinc¬ 
tions of Brahmanism. It is not possible that a 
cult which opens its arms to embrace even one 
whom Brahmanism despised as Candala, or un¬ 
touchable. should make distinctions among its 
followers. But these names mentioned by 
Mr. C. P. Brown are met with in Sanskrit 
books composed lately; but there the meaning 
of these words is different from what Mr. Brown 
was made to understand. In the Virasaiva 
community there are, even now, some Jangamas 
who remain unmarried throughout life, and are 
not attached to any town or Matha. They are 
to live chaste and pure lives; no further 
restrictions are placed on their lives or move¬ 
ments; they are called Viraktas, unattached, or 
Nirabharis, without burdeps of any kind. Some 
other Jangamas, while remaining unmarried and 
leading a life of chastity and purity like the 
Viraktas, are heads of Mathas and are entrusted 
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with the duty of conducting the religious 
ceremonies of the Virasaivas of the town; these 
are called Pattadadevaru, or Visesas. All 
Vira^aiva householders are called Samanyas or 
Commoners. In other words, a householder is 
known as a Samanya; a monk who officiates for 
a householder is a Visesa or special person; and 
a monk who has nothing to do with householders 
or with anything worldly is a Virakta or 
Nirabharin. Socially they claim honour from 
a householder, but religiously and philosophi¬ 
cally the goal of all is the same, and can be 
reached by all irrespective of their orders. 
These, therefore, are religious orders,.or modes 
of living, and not divisions, distinctions, castes 
etc. Another important fact deserving notice is 
that in Virasaivism a householder attains to the 
same goal as a monk without abandoning his 
order, while in Buddhism or Jainism the final 
goal is not allowed to a householder unless he 
abandons his order and becomes a Bhikku or 
Sramana. 

The Virasaiva householder, besides the 
observance of these, has to follow strictly 
five Acaras, viz., i. Lingacara, his conduct or 
behaviour towards t]\e Linga, about which he 
must be very careful; 2. Sadacdrciy his praise¬ 
worthy or good character; 3. Bhaktdcdra, his 
behaviour or conduct towards Siva’s devotees or 
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towards other members of the Vira^aiva faith; 

4. Sivdcdray his conduct towards Siva; and 

5. Gandcdra, his conduct towards Siva’s band 
of spirits. In spite of sectarian colouring, some 
similarity in their object may be traced between 
these five Acaras and Pancamahayajnas of the 
Vaidika householder. The spirit of both appears 
to be the same, namely to be useful to God and 
men. These five Acaras are as important as the 
Astavaranas. The description of a Virasaiva 
as a Saiva who is united always to the Asta¬ 
varanas and observes the five Acaras, seems to 
be much nearer the mark. 

3. The Funeral, 

The Virasaivas bury their dead, which is 
again another departure from Vaidika rules. 
They have completely disregarded the Vaidika 
rules in this case as well. Their reason for bury¬ 
ing their dead is as follows:—Together with 
life depart four elements of the five which 
constitute a living body, and mix with those of 
the Cosmos. The remaining element should 
therefore be united with that of the Cosmos. 
There is no impurity at all in the case of death. 
There should not be an% mourning, since the 
dead man is one with Siva. It is an occasion 
for rejoicing and not for mourning. The 
Virasaiva teachers, as is already shown, are not 
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merely theoretical men preaching some impossi¬ 
bilities which cannot be reached in practice, but 
are also practical men who have brought into 
practice whatever rules they preached, however 
difficult it might be, which even today, in spite 
of the influence of other schools, are retained. 
The attitude of Virasaivas evidenced in their 
burial ceremony is an instance of this. 

On the eve of the death of a member of the 
community, his Guru or a Jangama is invited 
and is worshipped. The sick man is bathed and 
covered with clean clothes. The Guru offers his 
Prasada to him. All the members and guests 
dine together. Then what is known technically 
as Vibhuti-vT|e is performed. A short description 
of it is as follows: — 

The Guru sits at the head of the sick man, 
so that he could hold his Guru’s feet and touch 
them with his head. In the ears of the sick man 
the sacred Pancaksari-mantra is continually 
whispered; sacred syllables such as Om, Si, Va, 
etc., are written on his limbs with Vibhuti, and 
eleven Rudraksas are placed on eleven parts of 
his body; alms and gifts are freely distributed; 
all members of the family mix with the guests in 
singing the glories o^ Siva and His followers; 
no sign of mourning or weeping is visible. This 
is called Vibhuti-vfle. 

After death has taken place, the corpse is 
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dressed well with beautiful clothes and orna¬ 
ments like one who is going to attend a festivity 
and it is kept in a sitting posture. Then they 
sing a hymn known as Puspanjali, offering a 
handful of flowers, which is a very remarkable 
funeral hymn quite unlike that of the Rgveda. 
It is in Kannada Vardhika-Satpadi-metre. 
When and by whom it was composed is not 
known. At the conclusion of each verse, which 
ends with ‘T offer these flowers”, the crowd 
throw flowers and Bilva-leaves over the corpse. 
This hymn contains some points which are 
worth noting here. It contains the cardinal 
points of Vira^aiva philosophy, that the soul 
comes from Siva and returns to Him after death. 
In a concise way it describes the career of the 
soul in this world.®* 

While this funeral hymn is sung and flowers 
and Bilva-leaves are thrown on the corpse, they 
prepare a kind of sedan-chair, then and there, 
which they beautifully decorate with fine silken 
clothes and coloured papers. They place the 
corpse in it in a sitting posture, and fgur men 
carry it on their shoulders. All the members of 
the Community gather round it. In a grand 
procession, with an accontpaniment of music, 
fire-works and singing, it is led to the burial 
ground, where a grave is dug in accordance with 
strict rules. It is in the form of a cave with steps 
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leading to a small room inside, the floor anc 
walls of which are covered with sacred syllable: 
and Bilva-leaves. Another passage may b 
quoted here which points to the spirit in whici 
the Vira^aivas regard death.®* When the pro¬ 
cession is at a distance of about sixteen feei 
from the grave-yard, one or more Jangamaj 
approach the procession from the side of th( 
grave-yard. An elderly person in the crowc 
comes forward and asks them who they are anc 
from what world they come. The Jangamas say. 
*‘We come from Siva-loka”. 

The Person asks: “Why, pray, have you come?’ 

The Jangamas reply: “Sir, we heard of the 
absorption into the Lihga of this Sarana; sc 
we came this way”. 

The person: “Very well; since you came by this 
way, take him with you to the Siva-world”. 

Jangamas: “Right ! Sir, we arc very glad but—* 

The Person: “Why that “but” Sirs?” 

Jangamas: “Sir, you see! but we can take him 
if you, all Saranas here, allow us”. 

The Person: “Certainly! we do allow you”. 

Jangamas: “Thank you, we are very glad, come 
with us”. 

The whole crowd raises a cry of ‘Hurral: 
(Ughe), the expression of joy, and all enter the 
grave-yard. 

They place the sedan-chair near the grave and 
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take the corpse out and sing the funeral hymn 
again, throwing flowers and Bilva-leaves. They 
very carefully place the corpse in the niche in 
that cave-like grave, in a sitting posture, the 
posture being Padmasana, and place his Linga 
in his palm, the position of daily worship 
during life being preserved. They fill the grave 
with clay. On the grave his Guru stands; 
water is poured over his feet and a cocoanut is 
broken, the kernel of which is distributed among 
the crowd. Alms and gifts are distributed freely. 
All depart to their homes. There is no impurity, 
no Sraddha, no other rites mentioned in the 
Grhya Sutsas. 

The technical word for grave in Virasaivism 
is Samadhi, a Yogic word indicating absence 
of external consciousness on account of absorp¬ 
tion in mental vision, but used in the sense of 
a place where a man, who achieves such 
absorption, sits; therefore the Vira^aivas, who 
do not believe in the death of a member, but 
think him to be absorbed in mental vision, give 
the name Samadhi to the place where such a 
one is deposited. 

The technical word for death in Virasaivism is 
Lingaikya, absorption in the Linga. Basava and 
his colleagues are described as being absorbed 
in their Lingas. Even today the Vira^aivas do 
not use the word ‘death’, but the technical word. 
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Some, being ignorant of the technical meaning 
of the word, interpret it to mean that Basava 
and other Saranas were swallowed up by the 
deity together with their corporeal bodies, 
which is really a mistaken view. 

The ceremony of performing Vibuti-Vije, 
described above, over a dying man was most 
probably in origin akin to that of the Samlle- 
khana-vrata of the Jainas, the spirit of which is 
visible in the stage, Vanaprasthasrama, 
in the life of an ancient Vaidika Hindu. It is 
true that now the Vibhuti-vile is performed 
over a man who is almost dead and whose life 
would probably be extended only a few minutes 
or seconds rather than hours. But the passages 
clearly mention that it is to be performed over 
a man who is disgusted with life and has taken 
leave of all his family, after adjusting all his 
secular affairs. After the p>erformance of the 
ceremony, he is not to take water or food but 
to enter Samadhi. All his connections with this 
world are cut off. The same description is met 
with in Jainism, regarding Samllekhana. 

This brief summary of the ceremonies current 
among the Virai^aivas clearly shows their 
attitude towards the established traditions of 
the Vedas, from which they have almost com¬ 
pletely departed, paying no heed even to the 
most ancient forms, that admittedly go back 
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to the Indo-European period, such as the 
investiture with the cord (Upanayana), offerings 
in the nuptial fire by the bride and bridegroom, 
the soma sacrifices, etc. It is true that 
Virasaivism has preserved the spirit, though 
not the form of these ancient rites. The most 
important departures from established traditions 
are: — 

I. The abolition of sex and caste distinctions. 
The female sex and the members of the lowest 
strata of Society are given full and equal status 
with the members of the higher classes, socially 
and religiously. In Vaidika Hinduism, Sudras 
and females are unfit to perform the rites. Even 
among the twice-born (Dvijas), there is inequali¬ 
ty based on gradation. One born as a Vaisya 
should remain throughout his life as a Vaisya. In 
the case of females, the first samskara begins 
with the marriage-ceremony; but the unlucky 
Sudra has no right whatsoever. He is always 
kept in his own circle with a strong hand. An 
attempt on his part to rise above it, even by 
means of highly praised practices, such as 
penance etc., is not tolerated by the Brahmans, 
and meets with severe punishment, as is clear 
in the case of Sambhuk^, killed by the most 
virtuous 'Rama.®^ Everything depends on the 
right of being born in a particular community, 
in which he is strictly enclosed. Death alone can 
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liberate him from that enclosure. We see the 
tendency to remove this barrier in the Upanisads 
and Buddhism; yet it seems that no material 
progress was achieved in this laudable attempt 
during those days. 

2. The abolition of the five pollutions (Panca- 
Sutakas) such as the impurity at the time of 
birth, death, monthly courses of women, etc., 
which are even to-day observed by Brahmans 
and others inferior to Brahmans in the social 
and religious order, but entirely dependent on 
them for their religious functions. The 
Virasaivas firmly believe in the purity of man¬ 
kind, which will never be polluted ag long as 
the Linga is worn on the body. The Linga is 
believed to be a fire which burns all impurities. 
The validity of this argument is admitted by 
the most orthodox Saiva-Brahmans, who are 
opposed to wearing the Linga on the body, 
but worship devoutly a linga either established 
in a Temple or made for the occasion. Since 
Virasaivas wear the Linga at all times on their 
bodies, they believe that they are immune from 
pollution. 

3. The Virasaivas do not wear the thread 
(Yajnopavita), which ^is essential for a member 
of the Brahmanical orders. It also appears that 
a Sikha or tuft of hair on the head, which is 
essential for a member of the Brahmanical 
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orders and which according to the Sutras has 
to be worn in different modes by members of 
different Gotras, is not essential for a Vira^aiva. 
The Virai^aiva monk shaves his head and face 
clean, and wears a long robe dyed in yellow or 
red (Skt. Kasaya), like a Buddhist monk. 
The mode of life in the case of both appears to 
be the same, with the distinction that the 
Virasaiva wears a Linga on his body with other 
factors of Astavarana. Some passages in the 
Mahabharata quoted by Dr. Hopkins, such as: 
“Those who cast off the Vedas and wander 
about as beggars shaved and wearing the 
yellow i;obe“; “(Those who) have no fear of 
return to this world and no dread of another”, •• 
which he thinks refer to Buddhist monks, in 
all probability refer also to monks of a Saiva 
order, probably the Pasupata, or some such 
sect, who seem to have some relationship with 
the present Vira^aivas. 

These features, to name only a few, which 
are not prominent, if not absent entirely, 
in the Saiva Siddhanta and the Trika, and 
which are intolerable in a Vaidika school, 
clearly mark the position of Vira^aivism as 
against Vaidika Hinduism. In the history of 
ancient religions we see that, though difference 
of opinion on some vital points has resulted in 
rupture and complete severance from the mother 
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religion, some important and ancient forms of 
ceremonies are preserved intact, as in the case 
of Jainism. The Jainas do not pay any allegiance 
to Vaidika Hinduism, but preserve the use of 
fire in initiation, marriage and some other re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, still continue to wear the 
thread (Yajnopavlta), and observe the pollutions 
(Sutakas) such as Rajas-sutaka, etc. Although 
preserving these forms Jainism severed all its 
connections with Hinduism and formed a 
separate religion of its own. Vira^aivism, 
though going a step further, remained within 
Hinduisim. All these features of Virasaivism 
tempt us to compare it with a Saiva school in 
the Mahabharata, called the Pasupata, which is 
expressly accused of subverting caste: 

*T, Rudra, formerly invested for the first time the 
mysterious Pasupata religion, beneficent to all, 
facing in all directions, one that takes years or only 
ten days to learn, one which, though blamed by 
the unintelligent (because it is) here and there 
opposed to the rules of the Sastra and those of the 
order, is nevertheless appreciated by those of 
perfected wisdom, gatantas, and is really superior 
to the orders”.®® 

The doctrines of Virasaivism are simple enough 
for an intelligent man to grasp in a day. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 

(VirajSaivism compared with Saiva Siddhanta and 
Trika—Vira^aivism lays emphasis on both know¬ 
ledge and works for achieving salvation—it attaches 
slight importance to the tattvas—Virasaivism lays 
more stress on the ethical and spiritual, rather than 
the philosophical, aspects of religion—^the final 
union, mukti, between the soul and God to be 
attained in 6 stages—^bayalu nirbayalu contrasted 
with Nirvana—the 63 Tamil saints of Saiva 
Siddhargta accepted as Puratanas by Virasaivism— 
ViraSaiva philosophy monistic—Nilakantha’s attempt 
to give a ViSistadvaita bias to ViraSaivism— 
ViraSaiva philosophy variously called as bhedSbheda 
and viSesadvaita). 

The philosophy of the Virasaivas has some 
characteristics which differentiate it from both 
the Saiva Siddhanta and the Trika. It believes 
like the Trika in the identity of the soul and 
the Supreme Being, who is the only entity and 
reality, and who, assuming existence first, be¬ 
comes the material as well as the efficient cause 
of all the after creation, while in the Saiva- 
Siddhanta the Supreme God is only the 
efficient cause.*'® Like the Advaita-Vedanta, it 
traces the origin of the world to Avidya, or 
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MayS; Maya, which is also known as Sakti of 
Siva, is the origin of matter, as in the Saiva- 
Siddhanta, and is also an illusion, as in the 
Advaita-Vedanta. Virasaivism in this respect 
agrees apparently with the Trika, where Maya, 
the power, Sakti, of Siva, is an illusion but real 
as it comes from the Real, the Supreme God; 
but it appears to hold that Maya is real in the 
beginning of the soul’s spiritual journey and 
unreal in the end. 

The individual soul, as in the Trika and 
Advaita-Vedanta, is the Supreme Siva under 
the influence of Avidya or Upadhis, the removal 
of which can be achieved, not only by-Jnana, 
knowledge of the Supreme Self, as in the 
Advaita-Vedanta, but also by Kriya, strict 
observance of prescribed forms.®® Virasaivism 
compares him who observes these prescribed 
forms, Kriya, to a blind man, and him who has 
the knowledge of the self alone and no Kriya 
to a lame man; therefore it emphatically 
insists on the necessity of both Jnana and Kriya 
to achieve the end. 

A remarkable feature of Virasaivism is the 
slight importance that it attaches to the 36 or 
q 6 Tattvas, the fundamental factors in building 
up the universe, which are very elaborately and 
minutely dealt with in the Trika and Saiva 
Siddhanta. They are casuaUy alluded to in 
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Viraiaivism, and sometimes an attempt is 
made by later teachers to explain them. It 
seems more probable that Virasaivism did not 
pay much attention to the metaphysical process 
of the other Saiva Schools; on the other hand, 
it apparently has an ancient metaphysical 
system which is entirely different from that of 
the Saiva Siddhanta, the Trika, and the 
Sankhya, known or unknown. 

Virasaivism lays more stress on the spiritual 
and ethical than on the philosophical aspect of 
religion. It believes that the proper observance 
of prescribed duties purifies the soul and elevates 
it step*by step, during the course of which the 
soul, gaining knowledge, is automatically freed 
from Maya or Avidya, on the complete removal 
of which it becomes united to Siva. This union 
consists in becoming entirely one without 
distinctness or separate existence. It is not “an 
inseparable union” like that of the Saiva 
Siddhanta. This union is called Mukti and to 
attain it there are six steps (sthalas-stages) or 
rungs of a ladder, which form the centre of 
Virasaiva philosophy, and are entirely original 
to it. It has many technical terms, such as Anga, 
Linga, etc., which are not met with in any 
other branches of Saivism in the same sense. 
The Virasaiva teachers describe the condition of 
this “union” with the Supreme as “Bayalu, 
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Nirbayalu” meaning “that where there is 
nothing, void, or that where existence itself is 
not existing’*''^ A description which corresponds 
to that of the Bauddha Nirvana; yet the 
Vlra^aiva is a staunch theist, and firmly be¬ 
lieves in the existence of the power above all. 

In spite of many divergencies in philosophy 
and ritualism between Virasaivism and the 
Saiva Siddhanta, there appears to be something 
common to both. We have no authentic books 
on Virasaivism written before the 12th century, 
which would have helped us to ascertain its 
exact relation to other Saiva Schools before that 
date; but after that century, when the revival 
took place, the sixty-three Canonical Saiva 
Saints, whom the Saiva Siddhanta considers to 
be its apostles, were raised to the position of 
Puratanas, the ancient ones, the pillars of 
Virasaivism as well. There is ample reference 
to these sixty-three Saiva Saints in the Vacanas 
of Basava and his colleagues (1160 A.D.). Their 
conception of God in the lower stages exactly 
coincides with that of Saiva Siddhanta. Many 
passages from the Vacana-Sastra contain not 
only the ideas found in the Tiruvacakam of 
Manikkavacagar and other Saiva Saints, but are 
also couched in similar words, so as to suggest 
borrowing. As these two schools exist side by 
side in Southern India even to-day, the 
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influence of one over the other and mutual free 
borrowing of ideas is not an impossibility. 

The tendency of Vira^^aivism as indicated in 
the Vacana-Sastras, a vast literature in Kannada, 
composed in 12th century A.D., is undoubtedly 
monistic (Advaita), generally agreeing with the 
teachings of Sankaracarya. It must be re¬ 
membered that it does not imitate slavishly the 
Advaita-Vedanta, but that it has a system of 
its own on the same lines, taking care to avoid 
‘aridity’ for devout souls and softening down 
considerably the theory of nonentity, which is 
applicable only in the last stage. But we find 
later on a tendency on the part of some teachers 
to interpret the philosophy of Virai^aivism in 
the light of Vi^istadvaita. Nilakantha, the 
author of the Kriydsdra (before 1400 A.D.), 
following in the foot-steps of Srikantha, the 
author of the Brahma’-mimdmsdy has tried to 
give it the colour of Visistadvaita and names 
the Virasaiva philosophy Sakti-Visistadvaita, 
qualified monism characterised by Sakti. 
Ramanuja was bold enough to diminish in his 
philosophy, if not to banish entirely, Sakti, the 
important factor of early Vaisnavism. Srikantha 
retained in his system •Sakti, the important 
factor of early Saivism also, on account of which 
his philosophy is styled the Sakti-Vi. 4 istadvaita. 
Nilakantha, undoubtedly a Virasaiva, believes 
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Srikantha to be also a Virasaiva—a view which 
lacks corroboration, and he attempts to show 
that the philosophy of Srikantha is that of 
Virasaivism. 

Though the ultimate goal of the Virasaiva 
philosophy is “merging of the soul in the 
Supreme’*, it begins with a belief in the 
distinctness of the soul from God. To efface 
this distinctness, the soul has to climb six steps, 
as already mentioned. Before reaching the first 
step, called Bhakta-sthala, the stage of a 
devotee or layman, God is viewed as a personal 
Supreme Being, in the midst of a Samsara in 
the shape of wife, children, attendants, a place 
to live in, from which He enforces his will, etc. 
The conception of the personality of God 
vanishes when the individual soul mounts the 
first step; but the belief in the distinctions 
between the soul and the deity is still kept up. 
At this stage an attempt is first made by the 
individual S(3ul to realise the Supreme Reality. 
The realisation begun in this step continues in 
succeeding stages, increasing step by step, and 
reaches its climax in the fifth step. Side by side 
with realisation of the deity, the distinctness, 
apparent in the first iStep, goes on decreasing 
as the individual soul rises higher and higher, 
and completely vanishes in the fifth step, which 
is called Sarana-sthala the stage where the 
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individual soul is completely surrendered to 
God. Again, side by side with the decrease of 
the soul’s distinctness, the confirmation of its 
oneness with God gains ground slowly, and 
reaches its climax in the fifth step. In the sixth 
step, called Aikya-sthala, there is complete 
union and identification of the individual soul 
with Siva. Then the individual soul is merged 
in the Supreme, as the ether in a jar is merged 
in the supreme universal ether. In the begin¬ 
ning there is distinctness, and in the end there 
is unity. It is probably on the basis of this that 
the ViraiSaiva philosophy is styled Bhedabheda 
or Dvaitadvaita by Sripati Pandita, the author 
of a commentary on the Badarayana-Sutras 
named Srikara or wSrinkar, but Hayavadana Rao 
understands Sripati as propounding views 
similar to those of the Bhedabheda school of 
Nimbarka. 

But Sripati’s views appear to agree with the 
interpretation mentioned above because he calls, 
again, the Virasaiva philosophy VisesadvaitUy 
monism with its own speciality. We have seen 
the speciality of the Virasaiva philosophy 
already, namely a speciality in the belief of 
the unity of the soul .with God after full 
realisation and achievement, or in the Aikya- 
Sthala only and not before, which is not the 
case in the Advaita-Vedanta. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 

(Vira^aivas firmly believe in God, Siva, the One 
without a second—Vira^aivism protests against poly¬ 
theism—Siva presented in Vacanasahitya in more 
attractive colours than in the ancient puranas—Siva 
is visualized as a personal god so that the unknown 
may be approached through the known—the con¬ 
ception of God the same in Vira 4 aivism and Saiva 
Siddhanta—Virasaivas, unlike the Saiva Siddhan- 
tins, insist on understanding as well as achieve¬ 
ment—in the later stages the Viraj^aivas /ealize the 
unfathomable nature of the Infinite—no incarnations 
of Siva in Saiva mythology—Siva, all-pervading 
and all-transcending—^like Saiva Siddhanta, Vira- 
^aivism believes that all things are not God though 
God pervades them all—in the final stage the 
Vira^aiva goes further and views all objects also 
as God—the final stage is to be apprehended, not 
comprehended and described—the bayalu of aikya- 
sthala similar to Sankara’s nirgunabrahman — 
Sankara’s vyavahAra differentiated from Vira^aiva 
bhakti-sthala). 

The idea of God iix Vlra^aivism is subject to 
stages, Sthalas, in the spiritual development of 
the soul. It has been already mentioned that in 
the first stage, Bhakta-sthala, there is a clear 
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duality or distinction between the soul and God, 
and in the last stage, Aikyasthala, there is unity. 
The individual soul starts on its spiritual journey^ 
with a firm belief that it is a devotee, Bhakta, or 
servant to Guru, Linga and Jangama; therefore 
the conception of God in this stage is very 
similar to that of the Saiva Siddhanta, where 
souls long to remain as Siva’s servants even in 
Mukti.’* How this duality is developed into 
unity is briefly sketched in the following pages. 

The first striking point in the first stage is 
the belief in the existence of God who is One 
only, without a second. 

The Vij;asaiva is a staunch believer in the exis¬ 
tence of the Supreme Power above all, which is 
identified with Siva. Akka Mahadevi, the most 
respected woman saint of the 12th century 
A.D. says: 

“Who supplied sour water to oranges, lemons, 
mango, and Madala? Who supplied sweet water to 
sugar-cane, plantain, Halasu, and cocoanut? Who 
supplied nourishing water to the rice crop? Who 
supplied scented water to Maruga, Jasmine, Paccha? 
The water is one, the earth is one, the sky is one. 
One water in union with other objects, produces 
different qualities; similarly^ my God Cennamalli- 
kdrjunayya, though united to infinite worlds, has 
his own nature. * ’ 

ViraiSaivism very strongly protests against 
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polytheism. It rejects the divinity of Brahma, 
Visnu, and Rudra, like the Saiva Siddhanta, 
in which these are classed under souls, 
and it proclaims that there is only one 
God, the Supreme Being, who is identi¬ 
fied with Siva, the Benign One. Basava says : 
“Do not boast. There are no two or three Gods. 
Note, there is only one God. To speak of two 
Gods is false. Kudalasangamadeva is the only God. 
The Vedas say, ‘There are no two Gods* 

Siva, the ancient God, is one of the mighty 
triad of the Puranas. In the Vacana-Sastra, as 
in the poems of Manikka-Vacagar and other 
Saiva vSaints, there are many allusions to the 
mighty deeds of this mighty God, narrated in 
the Puranas. Vlra^aivism, like the Saiva 
Siddhanta, presents Siva in a more graceful and 
attractive form. The simple Siva of the 
Purana.s, who, by conferring boons indiscrimi¬ 
nately on anyone that succeeds in pleasing him 
by .severe penance, brings untold dangers and 
calamities on gods, the denizens of heaven, to 
remove which Visnu had to assume one or the 
other form, is not the Siva of the Vira^aiva, 
or of the Saiva-Siddhanta. Moreover some of 
the deeds of Siva, such as haunting the burning 
ground, eating out of the human skull, etc., 
which are so magnified in the Puranas as to 
appear disgusting, are not seen in these Saiva 
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systems. Some among such deeds of Siva 
are interpreted in quite a different way so as to 
make Siva appear more attractive to the devout. 
The following is one among many such 
examples ; 

“Some say Siva dines out of a fresh human skull. 
I do not think it is false, since he dines through the 
mouth of his devotee. Some say he is decked with 
bones. I am sure it is true, since he is the God, who 
has his body in the body of his devotee. Some say 
he is dressed in skin. It is not false, since he ever 
resides in the heart of his devotee; therefore Oh, 
Mahalihga Kalle 4 vara, You act through your 
devotees. * 

Siva is described sometimes as a very beauti¬ 
ful and attractive young man, and sometimes 
as a benevolent and indulgent father whose 
kindness knows no bounds. The fact that each 
Siva Sarana conceived the personality of God 
so as to suit his likings and imagination, 
without the least opposition from others, and 
with full liberty for his conscience, points to 
the unimportance attached to any particular 
fixed form of the Deity; but generally Siva- 
Saranas conceived the form of Siva as it was 
represented in the Purarfbs. Only where they 
felt it impossible to agree, they interpreted it 
in a refined way, and even modified it so that it 
may appear more agreeable and attractive. The 
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underlying principle in Vira^aivism in conceiv¬ 
ing the Supreme Being in a personal form seems 
to be to approach the unknown through 
the known. But it must be remembered that 
even in the Bhakta Sthala the Siva Sarana is 
to imagine his Linga, and his Linga alone, as 
Siva, the Supreme, of any form he likes. He 
must not worship any of Siva’s forms or images 
established in temples. In the conception of God 
the Vna^aiva is not a whit below the standard 
of the Saiva Siddhanta. They both resemble one 
another in their description of God, since 
Vlraf^aivism claims the same 63 Saiva Saints 
as its sponsors. Naturally the religious and 
devotional conception of God in both schools 
is the same. It is already pointed out that the 
spirit of the early Tamil Saiva Saints permeates 
the vast Kannada Literature called the Vacana- 
Sastra. Therefore there seems to be no necessity 
for dealing in detail with the conception of the 
Deity according to the Virasaiva. However, a 
few important points, with similarities, will be 
glanced over. 

As has been mentioned already, when the 
individual soul reaches the Bhakta-Sthala, the 
first stage, which fl5 the starting point of 
Vira^aiva Philosophy, the belief in the person¬ 
ality of the Supreme Being slowly becomes 
subject to investigation of the real nature of 
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the Reality, which investigation continues until 
the soul reaches the well advanced stage in the 
5th Sthala. During the course of this investiga¬ 
tion, the soul reaches conclusions which are 
very similar to those mentioned in the Saiva 
Siddhanta under the Philosophical interpreta¬ 
tions of the Supreme Siva. Another peculiarity 
of Virasaivism is that it insists, not only on 
reaching conclusions, but on achieving what is 
disclosed in the investigation. From the first to 
the last stage, the revelation of truth, and its 
achievement, go hand in hand at every step in 
the investigation. In other words, Virasaivism 
clearly distinguishes understanding from achiev¬ 
ing, and insists on both, while in the Saiva 
Siddhanta and other schools knowing includes 
also achievement. 

In the course of the souPs search after truth, 
it sees that the description of God in the 
mythologies is not true. Caudayya, a ferryman 
(Ambiga) by profession, declares : 

“No garland of human skulls is worn by God, nor 
has he trident and drum, nor does he besmear his 
body with sacred ashes; in fact not even the 
slightest tinge of Samsara can be traced to him. 
He, being such a One, by what name, can he be 
addressed? He has no name whatsoever.“ 

God has neither form, nor no-form, but has 
both form and no-form; he has in reality 
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formless form which is indescribable, invisible, 
unimaginable etc. It is spoken of as the glorious 
essence of lustre in all lustres. He is not of 
this world, nor of the other world. In his 
investigations the Vira^aiva Saint slowly enters 
into the mystery of the Universe. He attributes 
that mystery to the Supreme God, thus ex¬ 
pressing the belief in the existence of the 
vSupreme Being who placed the earth on the 
ocean without its being melted and who fixed 
the sky above without support. Here Vira- 
^aivism exactly coincides with the vSaiva 
Siddhanta. The Vira. 4 aiva Saranas admit the 
impossibility of tracing the beginning of the 
Supreme Deity; 

“Before BrahmAbrahma appeared, before Visnu- 
maya and Jagamaya existed, before the creation of 
the universe occurred, before Kalihga-Kalakantha 
were created, before Uma^s marriage was celebrated, 
before twelve Adityas were made visible, before 
Nandinatha and Dandanatha came on the scene, 
before poison was turned into nectar, before 
Lihgasthala, Jangamasthala, Prasadisthala were 
forme<l, who knows You, Oh, Vi^vei^vara dear to 
Urilingapeddi.” 

• 

In many passages of the same nature they have 
made clear not only the beginningless nature 
of the Supreme but also the incapacity of human 
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beings to gauge the depth of the Infinite, 
This sentiment is embodied in : 

“You do not possess what they call origin and 
cognisable sign. You sprung up by yourself. You 
became so ! you became so ! So you came. Your 
greatness is known to you and you alone ! Oh ! 
Kapilasiddha-Mallinathayya, my own Guru.” 
Possibly, the sentiment of this passage can be 
compared with the description of the Absolute 
in Buddhism, which is described by Asvaghosa 
as “vSuchness” (Tathata).’® 

v^iva, being eternal, is beyond the state where 
creation, subsistence, and dissolution prevail; 
therefore* the incarnation of Siva as a human 
being is absent in the Saiva mythology. 
Basava puts a straight-forward question : “Tell 
me, can there be parents to our Kudalasangama- 
deva, who is outside the range of birth, living 
and death ?“ 

Siva is Caitanya Svarupa, and as Caitanya 
resides in all things, including individual 
beings. The Siva Sarana feels inexpressible 
wonder at the way in which God mixes himself 
with his creation without being known : 

“You placed fire in the tree without burning it; 
You placed ghee in the fogmy milk without smell. 
You placed Atman in the body without being seen; 
Oh, RamanStha, I wonder at the way You mix 
Yourself !“8i 
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Siva is all-pervading and also all-transcend¬ 
ing. He is in the Universe, pervades the 
Universe completely without leaving any space, 
is of the form of the Universe, and is beyond 
the Universe. Allama Prabhu exclaims: 

“Deva ! You are in fields, in valleys, in caves and 
in mountains; wherever we cast our eyes, there You 
are. Impossible to conceive; impossible to see. 
Here, there, everywhere, You are, Oh, Guhe^- 
varS 

Though God pervades all things and is seen 
in all things, all things are not God : “Though 
all spring from Siva, can they be Siva? The 
farmer sows seeds; can the crop be a farmer ? 
The potter makes pots; can the pot be a pot- 
maker ?“®®This is quite in agreement with the 
Saiva Siddhanta, where Siva pervades every¬ 
thing like flavour the fruit, scent the flower, 
heat the water in the jar, but he is entirely a 
different entity above all, untouched and 
unaffected by the effects in the Universe. 
The same idea is put in clear terms in 
“Siva is in the Universe like the Sun’s reflection in 
water. What if He is connected with Lokadiloka? 
Is He subject to merit, demerit, etc. ? No, never. 
To wit, changes, i.e., eplfects, affect water and not 
the Sun. Effects of the world affect the world and 
not Siva; but infinite universes are hidden in His 
womb. If He is outside these, where is the room 
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far them ? Therefore our Visve^vara, dear to 
Urilihgapeddi, can be connected and can remain 
disconnected with the Universe, and can also be 
master of the Universe.*’®^ 

The Saiva Siddhanta differs from Upanisadic 
pantheism, which views all objects as Brahman, 
the Supreme, since it believes firmly in the 
different existence of different eternal entities; 
all things, in the Saiva Siddhanta, are not 
God, though God pervades them all. So far 
Virasaivism is in complete agreement with the 
Saiva Siddhanta; but it must not be forgotten 
that this is not the final stage of Virasaivism. 
It is truth, no doubt, but only a relative truth. 
To reach the final truth the soul must rise higher 
still. The higher it rises, the brighter becomes 
the truth. Then it not only realises its identity 
with God, but it also sees all objects around as 
God. This idea is confirmed by passages 
such as: 

“All groves You are; all trees in all groves You are; 
all animals that play in trees You are; Oh, Cenna- 
MallikSrjuna, all You are; disclose yourself to 
me!”*® “Wherever I cast my glances, there You 
are, my God; the form of all space You are, my 
God; universal eye You we, my God; universal 
mouth You are, my God. . . . Oh, my God, 
KQdala-Sahgama ! ” *® 

The Siva Sarana, while he is rising higher 
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and higher in the advanced stage, sings of 
the Supreme as a great inexplicable light: 
“With a view to see You, I intently gazed on You. 

I felt I was facing the brilliance of multi-millions 
of suns suddenly arisen. I, a poor creature, lost 
myself in amazement when I saw streaks of 
lightning only. Imagine what would have been my 
condition at the look of your brilliance, Guhesvara ! 
When You become Jyotirlinga, there is nothing to 
compare with, and nobody is able to face it.“ ^ 
“They say He is knowledge (Arivu), but it is im¬ 
possible to know Him. Hearken, He is Himself the 
mass (Ghana) of masses. I am stranded without com¬ 
ing to the determination of CennamallikAi jiina.” 
These and innumerable other passages clearly 
indicate the far advanced stage of Siva Saranas 
in spiritual mysticism. Still, according to Vira- 
saivi.sm, this is not the final conclusion in the 
realisation of the Supreme. Something nearing 
the final stage is expressed in : 

“There is nothing to say what; there is nothing to 
speak, so that It (The Supreme) may be heard; is it 
possible to feel cognition in the blissful union with 
the reality? It (The Supreme) is not in Itself. The 
void (Bayalu), about which there is nothing to say 
what, does not search an3*»thing, nor is it to be found 
after a search. It is not in the front; Itself it is not; 
Siddhalinga, dear to Cikkayya is not; It is not 
In this passage there appears to be a reflection 
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of the description of the Upanisadic Absolute 
Brahman as “Neti, Neti”. 

The Virai5aiva Saints seem to understand the 
last stage as beyond the power of any human 
beings to express and indicate, and only to be 
felt and experienced: 

‘‘Sire can there possibly be a land-mark, if void 
(Bayalu) is joined to void? Sire, can it be possibly 
distinguished, if milk is mixed with milk? 
Sire, can it be possibly shown again, the cognition 
of him who is united to You, the Reality? Oh 
Akhande^vara !”. 

At this stage the Virasaiva Saint addresses the 
Supreme#God, not with any name, as he realises 
that no name is appropriate to the Supreme, 
but only as Bayalu (Void, or space, where there 
is nothing) : 

'‘Tt is Bayalu that has neither beginning nor no¬ 
beginning, that is neither Sunya nor Ni^^unya, that 
is neither Nirala (without support) nor Surala (with 
support), and that has neither parts (Sivayava) nor 
no-parts (Niravayava). I do not know where I am 
with my consciousness lost in that Bayalu, mere 
Bayalu, very thick Bayalu, which is Bayalu in the 
Bayalu, named Akhande^vara”. 

From these and many similar passages 
describing the final stage in the conception of 
the Supreme Deity, it appears that the views of 
Vlrasalvism coincide almost exactly with those 
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of Sankaracarya regarding his Nirguna 
Brahman, for which doctrines he has been 
accused of being a disguised Buddhist (Prac- 
channa-Bauddha). The use of the word Bayalu 
in describing God and the last stage, Aikya- 
sthala, takes us back to the doctrines of void 
(Sunya-vada) of the Buddhist Nagarjuna.®* The 
void of the Virasaivas is most probably not the 
same as the void of Buddhism. It is something 
which cannot be named, gauged, seen, etc., and 
corresponds to the Upanisadic Absolute, which 
is described as “Not that, not that, Neti, Neti.” 
Though the Vlra^aiva mentions six stages to 
reach the final conception of the Deity, there are 
only two clear-cut distinctions in the conception, 
one viewing the Deity as distinct from the soul, 
and the other viewing him as the Absolute one 
and identical with the Soul. These two very well 
agree with Sankaracarya’s distinctions of reality 
as Vyavahara (lower stage) and Paramartha 
(higher stage).®'' The Vyavahara is false, since 
it is an illusion like a dream. The only truth is 
Paramartha. Vira.^aivism does not speak like 
this. It says that the Bhakta-sthala, correspond¬ 
ing to Vyavahara, is as true as the Aikyasthala, 
corresponding to Paramartha, since the last 
stage can he achieved only by starting from 
the first stage. The Bhaktasthala cannot be an 
illusion like a dream, since it leads to the final 
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truth. Siva of the Vira^aivas, in the last stage, 
appears to resemble more the Upanisadic 
Absolute Brahman. Yet it is not improbable that 
Virasaivism may have been influenced greatly 
by the Advaita Vedanta and the Vijnanavada. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE LINGA 

(Various views on the Lihga—as the phallus, as 
a miniature stupa, and as a column of fire—^views of 
Nanjanacarya, ^ivayogi Sivacarya, and others—to 
the Virasaivas, the Lihga is Para^iva and Para.4akti 
combined, and not an image—the Lihga is identical 
with the Supreme—as the visible symbol of 
Reality, the Lihga is a means to (iod-realization— 
it removes from the wearer the inclination towards 
evil—two bodies within the body, and each of 
these provided with a lihga for its pufification— 
the six stages, satsthala, have also corresponding 
lihgas—the idea of linga among the Vira4aivas is 
enveloped in mysticism.) 

One of the most important features of 
Virasaivism is the introduction of the Linga, the 
emblem of Siva, to be worn always on the body 
of every member of the faith. There are various 
views held by scholars regarding the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Idnga, of which the following are 
important: — 

I. The Linga is interpreted as a phallus or 
a male generative organ.®* This interpre¬ 
tation has found much favour with the 
majority of Oriental scholars, though the 
reasons on which they base this 
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interpretation are not quite satisfactory. 
However some scholars are raising their 
voices against this interpretation. 

2. Some scholars advance the view that the 
Linga is a miniature stupa adopted by the 
Saivas in imitation of the Bauddha Stupa 
consisting of the relic of the Buddha. 
From the discoveries made by the Indian 
Archaeological department it is clear that 
from B.C. 200 onwards the veneration of 
the Bauddha and Jaina Stupas was very 
common and popular. I.ater on the Saivas, 
many of whom were converts from 
Buddhism and Jainism, might have im¬ 
ported it into Saivism. The shape of the 
Linga which closely resembles that of the 
Stupa is a point in favour of this argu¬ 
ment. But the archaeologists tell us that 
they have discovered Lingas which go 
back in antiquity to 2nd century B.C.®® 

If they are right, we are to reject this 
interpretation, for it shows that the l.inga 
worship was in existence in the 2nd 
century B.C. side by side with the 
veneration of Stupas. 

3. There is another view which interprets 
the Linga as the “mass of light” or 
“column of blazing fire”. The Paura- 
nika “Jyotirlinga” to find out the 
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extremities of which Brahma and Visnu 
attempted in vain is said to be connected 
with the “vSkambha” of the Atharvaveda. 
riiese are the three important theories 
advanced for the interpretation of the Linga. 
Now lei us see by investigating the religious 
literature of Virasaivism which of these theories 
it favours. In the great mass of the vast 
literature, mostly genuine, in the Kannada 
language known as the Vacana Sastra, it can 
be definitely said that there is not the least 
trace which supports the theory identifying the 
Linga with the Phallus; therefore the first 
theory based on this identification lacks support 
from Virasaivism. Regarding the second, 
though it is difficult to deny the Bauddha 
influence on Virasaivism, the antiquity of the 
Linga worship appc*ars to go farther back than 
the fx^riod in which the Bauddhas began to 
honour vStupas; therefore we can pass it by. 
Now, let us see whether there is any support for 
the last theory. 

Nisthura Nanjanacarya interprets the Linga 
as Siva, the Supreme, and identifies it with the 
Para-Brahman of the Upanisads.®’ He sees the 
reference to the Linga in many Upanisadic 
passages which are interpreted by others such 
as Sankara, Ramanuja, etc., as referring to 
Para-Brahman, the Absolute. According to him, 
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the Linga is the Brahman from which all beings 
are born, by which those that are born live, 
and in which they enter after death; therefore 
it is the cause of absorption and production. 
He, therefore, derives the word Linga from 
two roots, Gam to go (out), to issue out, from 
which the idea of production is developed and 
Li to absorb, from which the idea of absorp¬ 
tion is developed; this interpretation is pro¬ 
bably suggested by transposing the letters 
in the word Linga.®” Sivayogi Sivacarya also 
holds the same views regarding the derivation 
as well as the interpretation.®® It seems, no 
doubt, that it is a fanciful derivation, but all 
the same, it indicates clearly what they meant 
by the Linga. Again, Nahjanacarya derives the 
Linga from the root Gam alone, meaning to 
go (deep), to penetrate in, to understand, as is 
in the case of Adhigama;’®® hence the Linga 
means the object sought by Yogi. He comes to 
the same conclusion, namely, that it is the 
Paramatman which is the object sought by 
Yogis. He further condemns the views of 
others who identify the Linga with the Avyakta 
or Prakrti, and tries to prove his view, namely, 
that the Linga in reality Siva.'®' 

To a Virasaiva Saint, the Linga is the real 
body of Para 6 iva and ParaiSakti combined, 
which is not to be interpreJted as a material 
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body, having any form, but as the mass of the 
highest lustre, the joy of excessive bliss, the 
highest knowledge, the birthplace of the world, 
and the unbroken aggregate (Akhanda) of the 
Vedas. It is not an image. It is the real 

entity and ever existing joy which is eternally 
perfect {Sacciddnanda-niiya-paripurna). It is the 
Caitanya which fills completely all the Tattvas, 
the boat to cross over the ocean of Samsara, 
and the lamp that emits light in the heart of 
Saranas. Flie Virasaiva Saints declare it to 
be smaller than the smallest and bigger than 
the biggest; it is beyond comparison; speech 
cannot describe it; mind cannot guess it; it 
stands higher by ten Angulas above the head 
of the multitudes of Srutis, meaning that the 
Vedas are unable to describe it adequately; it 
pervades the Bhava, faith (Bhava-Bharita), and 
can be felt through Jnana alone, achieved by 
following the precepts of the Guru, through 
the Linga. 'Fhe whole Universe is housed in it; 
it has swallowed up the multi-millions of 
Brahmandas, all of which originated from 
Maya, like a seed of a banyan that has swallowed 
up the multi-millions of Vata-trees. In short, 
the Linga is not a particular form framed out 
of clay, wood, stone, and metals. 

“The real form of the object to be realised, shining 
at the tip of the top of the experiencing mind, is 
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the Linga; if thoroughly investigated, the real Guru, 
Svatantra-Siddhalihga, is himself the Linga”. 
“The Parandda-Para-BrahmUy the Supreme, who is 
of the form of Jnana, existing above the gross 
(Sthula) and the subtle (Sfiksma) is the Linga. It 
is the unbroken mass of knowledge (Arivu 
Akhandarupu).” 

From this description of the J^inga, it is quite 
clear that the Virasaiva Saint does not distin¬ 
guish the Linga from the Supreme, and that he 
feels the Linga to be quite identical with the 
Supreme. 

We have seen that Virasaivism seeks to 
realise the Supreme step by step. The Supreme 
Siva, according to it, is beyond the power of 
expression ; hence it calls him, in the final stage, 
the bayalu (void), to reach which a start is to 
be made with something. This sentiment is 
admirably expressed by Mojige Marayya, a 
contemporary and colleague of Basava : 

“In the light of the lamp, the defect of the lamp 
is seen; by looking at a mirror, the defect in the 
eye is found; therefore one should realise himself 
through himself. How can he, who has not realised 
himself, know You? To know oneself. He (Siva in 
the form of a Guru) placed jthe symbol in the hand; 
to add, He made Citta to think; He fixed finally 
the Citta in the symbol (Ista). What more is wanted? 
Camphor in the fire ! the fire in the blaze ! ! Is 
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there any limit! The body joined to the Lihga has 
no concern with the world. He is a Sarana who 
becomes himself the spotless Mallikarjuna-lihga. * ’ 
“One should realise the Paratattva by remaining 
himself in five Tattvas. The cow is milked properly 
when the calf is in front of it, but not when the 
cajf is in its womb. Similarly to realise the Reality 
existing in beings, an external symbol of that 
Reality is essential. Though one is very brave, can 
he win the battle without weapons? To realise 
Sada^iva-murti-lihga, there must be a symbol in 
front. 

A kite (l^ata) floating in the sky must have a 
string;'®^ one can see by means of the eyes; 
but though the eyes are open one cannot see 
in the darkness. One requires the help of a 
lamp; similarly the visible symbol serves the 
purpose of a lamp at darkness for realisation. 

The Saranas insist that mere knowledge of 
the Reality alone is not sufficient, but that 
it is essential to feel and experience it. This can 
be achieved, according to them, step by step 
through the visible symbol of the Reality; there¬ 
fore, the very learned Urilingapeddi insists on 
offering our worship through the symbol of 
Him, and warns us not to jump at once to the 
Formless. In order to meet this need, which 
the apostles of Virasaivism felt to be essential, 
they introduced a particular symbol of the 
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Reality. The image of Siva, however gracefully 
conceived, did not appeal to them as they 
condemn idol worship outright therefore 
they probably favoured the Linga, the ancient 
symbol of Siva. 

This visible symbol they interpret as the 
Supreme Siva, the Para-Brahman, the lustre of 
all lustres, the joy of the eternal bliss, know¬ 
ledge, etc. They believe it to be the great light 
of the innermost heart which is brought out and 
shaped into form by the Guru. The Linga is also 
described as a column of blazing fire in many 
passages. In the Vacanasastra, in which the 
Linga is described as a mass of blazing light 
(Akhanda Tejas), the para-Brahman, that from 
which the Universe has come out and in which 
it is absorbed, etc. It seems probable that the 
authors had in their minds the interpretation 
put on the Skambha of the Atharvaveda. In 
some passages a description of the Linga as 
“round (Golaka) in shape”, is also met with. 

The Linga, as a means to reach realisation, 
is essential; therefore, it is insisted upon that 
every member of the Vfra^aiva faith must be 
always in possession of it; hence the rule that 
every one must wear th^ Linga on the body. 
The Vira^aiva Saint believes that the Linga 
removes the inclination towards evil inherent in 
man, (Prakrti-svabhava). The learned Urilinga- 
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peddi proclaims that he is freed from birth, life 
and death through the contact of the Linga. 

In the Tatiiiriyopanisadf “we are told that 
various (five) bodies are put up within this 
physical body—as if the physical body were like 
a Pandora’s box—’* which bodies, Professor 
R.D. Ranade understands, “are nothing more 
than mere allegorical representations of certain 
psychological conceptions’’.^'* A similar idea, 
namely, a belief in the bodies within the 
physical body, is met with in Virasaivism. 
Though many passages in the Vacanasastra lend 
their support to Prof. R.D. Ranade in his 
interpretation of these as “allegorical representa¬ 
tions of certain psychological conceptions’’, the 
very idea of fixing a linga to each of these 
bodies to purify them suggests something more 
than their being mere psychological conceptions. 
The description of the I^uryastakatanu of the 
Saiva Siddhanta clearly indicates that it is a 
material body formed of subtle matter, and that 
it is liable to remain for a long time even after 
death. Surely therefore it is not a psychological 
conception. In Virasaivism, too, the use of the 
word “subtle (Suksma)’’ to denote the second 
btxly in the physical bt>dy suggests, in all pro¬ 
bability, the presence of substance at bottom. 
Virasaivism, however, believes in two bodies 
within the physical body. The three bodies. 
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according to it, are the Karana-tanu, Causal 
body; the Suksmatanu, subtle body correspond¬ 
ing to the Puryastaka of the Saiva Siddhanta or 
the Linga-Sarira of the Sankhyas; and the 
Sthulatanu, gross or material body. Each of 
these requires guidance and enlightenment in 
their own way to attain purity; therefore every 
one of them is provided with a Linga. The 
Linga, which is only one, becomes three, namely 
Istalinga connected with gross body, Prana- 
linga connected with the subtle, and Bhava- 
linga connected with the causal body. Basava 
embodies all this in ; 

“Sir, You turned the great light of Cit (Parama- 
Cidbejagu) hidden in my heart into a greater light 
(Maha-Bejagu) by the touch of Your hand on my 
head. Sir, that great light collected in my head, 
You transferred to my Bhava. Sir, that greater light 
accumulated in my mind, You carried to my eyes. 
Sir, that greater light stored in my eyes. You placed 
on the palm of my hand. Sir, that great ever 
blazing light in the palm of my hand is the Ista- 
linga. So You produced determination in my ears 
in the shape of Nada. Sir, You remaining Yourself 
in my ears, waxed in greatness. Sir, my worshipful 
Kudala sahgamadeva ! Yoq,r existence in me is of 
this nature. 

As already stated, there are six steps, accord¬ 
ing to Virasaivism, to reach the Reality; each 
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one of these steps has a corresponding Linga; 
therefore the one Linga becomes threefold, 
which being doubled, becomes sixfold in 
accordance with six Sthalas. Vira^aivism be¬ 
lieves that the search for truth through the 
Linga and its sub-lingas, technically called the 
Linganusandhanay which is the main and 
essential purpose of Vira: 4 aiva worship, leads to 
the Lingaikyatvay the act of absorption in the 
Linga i.e., becoming one with the Linga without 
the least distinction. This is the Mukti, the final 
goal which is attainable in this present life. 
One Virasaiva Saint, in a mood of ecstasy, 
says : 

“The Guru established the Linga on the body and 
the Mantra in the mind and bestowed graciously his 
blessings. The Mantra sprouted on the tongue, and 
spreading all over the body made the body Mantra- 
Sarira by removing the Bhutatattva. 'fhe Linga 
sprouted in the eyes, spread all over the mind, and 
turned the mind itself into the Linga by removing 
egoism (Ahankara) of the mind. When the body 
became Mantra-maya and the mind Lihga-maya, it 
became quite natural that the Linga existed in the 
Mantra, just as the Purusa is in the name. The 
Pranalihga existing in fhe mind and in the body, 
became submerged in the Mantra. Susupti was 
established in the Mantra and the Linga. Then 
Prapaftca became a dream. The union of the Jnana 
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in the Mantra and the Ananda in the Lihga is the 
truth which is Himself. To realise that there is 
nothing besides Himself is Kevala Kaivalya! Oh, 
De^ikayya Prabhu, the greatest among the great 
The Virasaiva Saint’s greatest aspiration is to 
be in union with his Linga. He prays to God to 
bestow on him this union always : 

‘‘Lord ! Keep me in the Lihga like fire in the stone; 
keep me in the Lihga like the wind embraced to 
the scent; Oh! Naginatha, dear to Rekanna, keep 
me in the Lihga just as the oil is hidden in the 
light of the lamp. It is the innermost place of 
residence in you.”*^’ 

Such is the idea of the Ivinga among the Vira- 
saivas, which is enveloped in mysticism. 

To sum up, according to the Vira. 4 aivas, the 
Linga is (i) the symbol of the Para Brahman, 
the Supreme Lord, (2) the mass of light or the 
column of blazing fire, (3) the cosmic principle 
which is the source of the Universe, and (4) the 
visible symbol of the invisible Caitanya existing 
internally in beings. 
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SAKTl OR MAYA 

(Sakti according to Saiva Siddhanta, Trika, 
Pancaraira, and Viraiaivism—origin of matter 
traced to sakti by Vira^aiva writers—kala^akti and 
bhakti^akti—they are the same, the difference being 
in their effects—from each of them issue six sub- 
j^aktis—kala^akti identified with Maya—maya 
according to iSaiva Siddhanta contrasted with the 
Virasaiva view—the removal of maya to be achieved 
by the knowledge and realization of the Supreme by 
a practice of the satsthala). 

In the Saiva Siddhanta, Sakti is not Maya, 
but an important factor eternally associated with 
Siva, without tlie co-operation of which Siva is 
powerless and cannot bring into existence the 
Universe hidden within him.''* In the Trika, 
however, Sakti is not different from Siva, but 
has its source in Siva, and in fact is the power 
of Siva, and becomes the source of Maya, or 
cosmic matter."® In the Pancaratra, Sakti, or 
Laksmi, gives rise to Kriyasakti and Bhuti- 
Sakti, which is rea|ly a small portion of 
Kriyai^akti, and which is the source of matter; 
therefore matter is traced to Laksmi or Sakti. '•* 
Like these schools, Virasaivism believes in the 
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necessity of Sakti for the production of the 
Universe, and agrees with the Trika and the 
Fancaratra in tracing the origin of matter to it. 
It believes with the Trika in Sakti’s origin 
in Siva. Havinahaja Kallayya explicitly says 
that Sakti originates in Siva. He says : 

“Just as the invisible particles of water in the sky 
are turned into hailstones, so Siva’s ideas (Nenahu: 
Skt. Sahkalpavisaya Smrtih) assumed the shape of 
Sakti, which is the first step in the origin of the 
Universe”. 

This view exactly coincides with that of the 
Trika. 

According to Maggeya Mayideva, Sakti is 
incomparable, and is embodied with all charac¬ 
teristics (Dharma) of Siva, as she is united to him 
eternally. She witnesses everything (Sarva- 
saksini), is the complete truth (Satya-Sampurna), 
the one free from change (Nirvikalpa) and 
is the great Isvari. Through her own independ¬ 
ent power she becomes two, namely Kalasakti 
and Bhakti-Sakti. The Kala-Sakti, which 
attaches to tlie Linga, which is nothing but 
Para-Brahman, is potentiality (Kala) in building 
the universe. Being of the form of idea or notion 
(Vasana-rupa), it is thg means of activity 
(pravrtti); therefore from this Sakti, the Pra- 
padca, the universe with all its entanglements, 
is manifested. The Bhakti-Sakti attaches itself 
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to the Anga, which is nothing else but the soul, 
and destroys existence (Bhava) i.e., the bondage 
caused by the universal entanglements. Just as 
the great hidden universal light appears in the 
form of a lamp and dispels the darkness before 
our eyes, similarly the Mahei^vari-Sakti, being 
divided, becomes Bhakti; therefore the Bhakti- 
Sakti is the greater one, the pure, the very 
subtle, the auspicious, the highest, of the form 
of Saccidananda and tl\e bestower of the fruits 
of enjoyment (Bhukti) and release (Mukti). The 
Bhakti, being without Vasana, desire, is the 
means of Cessation (Nivrtti); therefore this 
Sakti, by helping the soul to cast off its bondage 
in the form of worldly existence, leads it to 
Moksa, absorption into the Deity. Really, 
Bhakti and (Kala) Sakti are one and the same, 
the distinction being in their effects. The Sakti 
presses the soul down, i.e., it casts the bondage 
of the soul.^** In other words, according to the 
Virasaivas, these two aspects of Sakti are the 
downward and upward forces; The interpretation 
of Tirodhana-Sakti according to Meykandadeva, 
Umapati and Srikumara, who identify it with 
Parasakti, having the two functions of binding 
and liberating souls, s^ms to agree exactly with 
the Vira^aiva idea of Sakti. 

From Kala-Sakti, issue six sub-Saktis, namely 
Cicchaktiy PanUSakti, Adi-^Sakti, Icchd-Saktiy 
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Jndna^aktij and Kriyd-Sakiij and not five^ 
as in the case of the Trika, or three, as in the 
Saiva Siddhanta, but they include all of them. 
This division is in accordance with the six 
Sthalas, each one of which is provided with a 
Linga, to each of which the corresponding Sakti 
is attached. Behind the fact that these Saktis are 
attached to the Sub-Lingas of the various 
Lingasthalas, probably lies the idea prominently 
put forward in the Saiva Siddhanta that the co¬ 
operation of Sakti (or her phases) with Siva (or 
his phases) is necessary to produce the effects. 

From the Bhakti-Sakti issue six sub-Saktis^ 
namely Samarasabhaktiy Anandabhaktiy Anu^ 
bhdva-bhaktiy Avadhdnabhaktiy Naisthiklbhakti 
and Sadbhaktiy which attach themselves to the 
six Angas of the Angasthalas. *** 

According to Virasaivas, the Kalasakti 
appears to be Maya, also called Avidya, which 
is the great gulf that separates Siva and Jiva. 
Nisthura Nanjanacarya seems to hold Maya to 
be Kriya^akti, the sixth sub-Sakti of the 
Kalasakti.^*® Maggeya Mayideva seems to 
identify Maya with Kalasakti.**® Dhakkeya 
Bhimanna, probably a contemporary of Basava, 
understands Maya to be gi Devi, the source of 
creation, preservation and absorption, who 
appears as a goddess to those who realise them¬ 
selves and as a Mari, the evil spirit, to those 
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who do not.'*’ This and many other passages 
of the same nature in the Vacana-Sastra, seem 
to identify the Kalasakti with Maya. The Kala, 
in Virasaivism seems to be not only the art of 
building, as suggested by Mr. Chatterji,'*® but 
also the cosmic potentiality. The Kalasakti 
appears to include all functions of Maya and its 
products of the Saiva Siddhanta and the Trika, 
where Kala represents only one important 
product of Maya. In the Saiva Siddhanta, 
Maya is enlightening (Prakasasvarupa), and 
helps souls to liberate themselves from the 
clutches of bondage, while in Virasaivism it 
binds the soul more and more. Again, in the 
Saiva Siddhanta, iMaya is an eternal entity, 
having its source not in the Deity, while in 
Virasaivism the only eternal entity is the Deity, 
everything also having its source in the Deity. 

Generally the word Maya is used in the 
Vacanasastra in the sense of “worldly entangle¬ 
ment”;'*' “that which causes an attachment to 
the objects of the world”;'** “that which exists 
in each and every soul like oil in sesamum, the 
sharp point in the thorn and the scent in 
flowers”;'** “forgetfulness caused by the 
Samsara” ;'** etc. 

Maya in the Advaita Vedanta is the energy 
of Tj^vara, his inherent force, by which he trans¬ 
forms his potential into two modes of desire 
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(Kama) and determination (Sankalpa). It is the 
creative power of the eternal God and therefore 
it is eternal, and by means of it, the Supreme 
God creates the world. Maya has no separate 
dwelling place. “It is in I^vara as heat in 
fire“.'*® This passage seems to contain the 
spirit of the Virasaiva Vacana-Sastra with 
regard to the interpretation of Maya. The re¬ 
moval of this Maya can be achieved by the 
knowledge and realization of the self, which can 
be automatically derived from the practice of 
Satsthala. 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


(The nature of the visible world according to Saiva 
Siddhanta and Trika—the Virasaiva starts with the 
reality of the world but the reality vanishes for him 
with his spiritual progress—Virasaiva metaphysics— 
borrowed elements in Virasaiva metaphysics—the 
universe is created by Siva for his sport—the Soul 
and the Supreme Being). 

In the Saiva Siddhanta, the world, having its 
origin in matter (Maya, the impure, potentiality 
of the Universe) which is a real and eternal 
entity, is admitted to be real. But Meykanda- 
deva asserts that it is unreal (Asattu), its un¬ 
reality being interpreted not as equivalent to 
the “illusion” like the rope-serpent theory 
(Rajjusarpa-nyaya) of the Advaita Vedanta, but 
as meaning “non-eternal” or “subject to 
creation and destruction.” The Trika, 
though Advaita, admits the reality of the world, 
in the sense that Maya, the source of the world, 
is admitted to be real on account of its origin 
from the Real Paramasiva.^*® Virasaivism, 
which represents a peculiar Advaita, seems to 
start with the belief in the reality of the world, 
but this reality vanishes gradually as the in¬ 
dividual soul advances spiritually. It, like all 
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other schools, asserts the unreality of the 
Samsara; it attributes the cause or origin of 
Samsara to Avidya, which appears to be used 
in the same sense as in Sankara’s Advaita, its 
other synonym being Upadhi (Adjunct). 

As Virasaivism starts with the reality of the 
world, it has made some provision to explain 
how and why the world came into existence. Its 
metaphysics, though not so complicated as that 
of either the Saiva Siddhanta or the Trika, 
comprises a physiology of the human body as in 
the Yoga system, and is not without importance 
in offering some clue to trace its probable origin 
and antiquity. It deserves to note here that 
it does not agree with either of the two Saiva 
systems or with the Sankliya, so far as meta¬ 
physical method is concerned. But in some 
passages of the Vacana Sastra and in some 
Sanskrit books of later date, there is an inter¬ 
mingling of the metaphysical ideas of the other 
systems. This is probably due to the fact that 
when the Saiva Siddhanta, the Trika and 
Virasaivism came together, principles and ideas 
were mutually borrowed, and incorporated into 
their respective doctrines, which resulted in a 
considerable improvement* in the Saiva Sid¬ 
dhanta and Virasaivism. But the metaphysical 
ideas, namely the Tattvas, the essential factors 
in building up the universe, borrowed by 
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Virai^aivism, stand so prominently apart in the 
Vacana Sastra that, without overhauling what 
appear to be original and genuine ideas in 
Virai^aivism, the incorporation of these Tattvas 
was impossible. The authors of such passages 
in the Vacana Sastra made no attempt to recon¬ 
cile the original Virasaiva plan of the develop¬ 
ment of the universe with the attractive plan of 
other systems. Later on, Svaprabhananda 
appears to have carried through successfully the 
amalgamation. 

In the Vacana Sastras, there is ample refer¬ 
ence to 36 Tattvas, but in the oldest portion 
they do not mean the 36 Tattvas dealt with in 
the Saiva Siddhanta or the Trika. There are 
36 Sthalas, which are also called Tattvas; the 
six Sthalas, each one of which is further divided 
into six sub-sthalas, namely Bhakta-Sthala in 
the Bhakta-Sthala, Mahe^varasthala in the 
Bhaktasthala and so on, are thus developed into 
36 Sthalas, just as three Gunas intermixed 
with one another result in many Gunas. 

Another important point deserving notice 
in Virasaivism is the reason advanced as to why 
the world has been brought into existence by 
the Supreme. The Saiva Siddhanta definitely 
asserts that the object of the Supreme Being 
in bringing the Universe into existence is 
to wash away the original impurity attached 
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to souls from the very beginning. Naturally 
this leads to the conclusion that, when all 
souls achieve their purification, the Universe 
ceases to exist. Then there will be neither Srsti 
nor Pralaya. This idea exactly coincides with 
that in the Sankhya Karika: “The Prakrti 
retires like an actress from the stage at the end 
of the play”,^^* and is liable to the same 
criticism. The Trika traces the origin of the 
purpose of the Universe to the idea of Parama 
Siva.^** Here the Trika seems to be much nearer 
to Virasaivism, which definitely states that the 
Universe is created by Siva for his sport, 
probably meaning that there will be no end to 
the Universe, even logically, since Siva can 
create it at any time and absorb it at any time. 
This attribution of the purpose of the Universe 
to Siva’s Lila seems to be an improvement on 
that of the Saiva Siddhanta, since it removes 
the ground for that criticism to which the 
Sankhya and the Saiva Siddhanta are liable. 
According to the Trika and Virasaivism, every¬ 
thing has emanated from God, the soul is 
nothing else but the Supreme Being under 
limitations; therefore the soul is not to be 
cleansed, but its limitations are to be removed. 

No mention of Virasaivism by name seems 
to occur in the works of Meykandadeva or 
Umapati which is strange, since it was at its 
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height when these Acaryas flourished. A school, 
probably consisting of Saivas, under the title of 
Krida-BrahmavMis, is criticised by both 
Umapati and Meykandadeva in their works. 

In all probability this may allude to the Vira- 
saivas. The idea of Krida-Brahma-vada seems 
to be very old, as it is referred to in the Sutra 
of Badarayana, which is commented upon and 
criticised by Sankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE UNIVERSE AND THE SOUL 

(The evolution of the Universe according to 
Cennabasava’s karana-hasiige —from void, through 
the operations of Nada, Bindu and Kala, the five 
lustres, the five faces, and the five elements, emerge 
the worlds, oceans, stars, etc.—similarity of 
terminology in Trika, Saiva Siddhanta and Vira- 
^aivism—the views of Prabhudeva, Cennabasava, 
Akka Mahadevi and Mayideva—the Virai^aiva 
theory of initial void held since the Samhita period— 
Cennabasava’s view that the physical body of beings 
is based on the model of the Universe—the process 
of pancikarana, quintuplication—the 75 gunas or 
tattvas—little philosophical significance in the classi¬ 
fication—the 75 gunas compared with the 75 stable 
elements of Buddhism—the 25 tattvas which consti¬ 
tute a physical body—Cennabasava’s system 
compared with that of Advaita Vedanta—similarities 
and differences—the scheme described in the Maha- 
bharata closer to Cennabasava’s scheme—the 
dissolution of the Universe—Cennabasava’s views on 
the subject—dissolution is the reverse process to 
that of evolution—Cennabasava’s physiological 
discussions—Jivas traced to the Supreme Being— 
avidya, the cause of the soul’s entanglement in 
samsara—progress from bhakti to aikya—^vi^va, 
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taijasa and prajna refer, not to classes of souls, 
but only to the three conditions of the same soul). 

Regarding the process of the evolution of the 
Universe and formation of the physical bodies of 
beings, the Vira^aiva seems to have held views 
different from and independent of those of the 
Saiva Siddlianta and the Trika, both of which 
advocate the doctrine of 36 Tattvas, the essential 
factors in building the Universe. At least in the 
I2th century A.D., when Virasaivism was 
revived, it plainly was not influenced on this 
subject by either of these sister schools, in spite 
of their probable contact with one another. 
Here we must confine ourselves to the views on 
this subject ascribed to persons who flourished 
in the latter half of the 12th century, and who 
are considered even to-day as apostles of 
Virasaivism. Probably these are the earliest 
views available, since nothing authentic before 
the I2th Century A.D. is known. 

The Evolution of the Universe 

The most popular of the available books on 
the subject is the Karana-hasuge, written by 
Cennabasava, the nephew of Basava, who 
became the spiritual head of the Virasaiva order 
of monks (Virakta) after Prabhudeva. According 
to this book, the evolution of the universe is 
as follows: — 
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In the beginning—logically, and not in 
time—there was nothing. It was a complete void 
(Sunya), unimaginable void, where nothing 
could be traced (Sarva-Sunya); on nothing was 
it supported (Niralamba). This void (Sunya) was 
known as Niralamba-Brahma, Brahma without 
support; next it became Niranjana-Brahma, 
spotless, pure, simple Brahma, devoid of passion 
or emotion. The idea (Nenahu) of this Brahma 
is known as Nirahjana-Onkara-Sakti, the power 
which is only the pure letter ‘Om* devoid of 
emotion. The appearance of this idea in the 
Nirahjana-Brahma manifested the Sunya-linga, 
the linga of the void, which was simply of the 
nature of the spoken Pranava, the letter ‘Om’. 
This Linga had the Maha-jnana-Cittu, thought 
in the form of the highest knowledge, as its 
Anga, body. As the result of the idea of this 
Linga, there issued the Niskala-Brahma, the 
Brahma without parts, which had the Jnana- 
Cittu, thought in the form of knowledge, as its 
Anga, body. This Brahman, through the co¬ 
operation of the Jnana-Cittu, brought forth 
Cinnada, Cidbindu, and Cit-Kala, the Cit as 
sound, the Cit as potentiality, and the Cit as 
the art of building (Kala). But in all these 
cases it appears that the word Cit is used, not 
only in the sense of thought or idea but also 
in the sense of something like Caitanya. 
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Then Cinnada, Cidbindu, and Cit-kala to¬ 
gether with their source, Jnana-Cit, all four 
assuming solid shape, became the Mahalinga, 
the great Linga, entire, perfect and highest in 
lustre, in shape a blazing round column with 
the letter ‘Om* as its seat. Next the Mahalinga 
transformed itself into the form which, after 
manifesting five Lingas, became united to five 
Sadakhyas, the lustres of the five Lingas, 
namely the Karma-Sadakhya, or lustre of 
Acara-linga, the Kartr-Sadakhya, or lustre of 
Gurulinga, the Murti-SMakhya, or lustre of 
Sivalinga, the Amiirti-Sadakhya, or lustre of 
Jangama-linga, and the Siva-Sadakhya, or 
lustre of Prasada-Linga. These five lustres of 
five Lingas became Sadyojata, Vamadeva, 
Agliora, Tatpurusa, and Tsana, the five faces of 
the form assumed by the Mahalinga which then 
became Sadasiva-murti. From these five faces 
issued five letters, namely, Na, Ma, Si, Va and 
Ya respectively, which became in their turn, the 
sources of five Kalas, namely Nivrlti, Pra- 
tistha, Vidya, Santi and Santyatita respectively. 
These five Kalas are known in their turn as 
five vSaktis, namely Kriya, Jnana, Iccha, Adi, 
and Para, respectively* From the secret face of 
the Sadasiva-murti came Atma.^®’’ 

Then from the five faces, eyes, and mind of 
Sadasiva-murti are produced five great elements, 
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the Sun and Moon respectively, which become 
the sources of the Universe, consisting of 
movable and immovable objects. These ele¬ 
ments are to be conceived not as products but 
as emanations. All these elements, the Sun 
Moon and the Self (Atma), are Siva in these 
forms; therefore these are described as eight 
forms of Siva or Sadasiva. From these come 
forth worlds, oceans, stars, mountains, etc. 
This is called Brahmanda or Ajanda, the egg 
3f Brahman. 

Though many of these technical terms are not 
met with in any of the other Saiva systems, we 
notice here some important terms which are 
generally common to all systems of Saivism. 
The Supreme, when manifest, becomes Sadasiva 
with five faces, a description which is common. 
There are again the five Saktis, the names of 
which are common to the Saiva Siddhanta and 
the Trika.^^® Their source also appears to agree 
with that of the Siddhanta and Trika-Saktis, 
since all are traced to the Supreme Sakti 
associated with the Supreme. There are Nada, 
Bindu and Kala; but the explanation of these 
differs from that given in the Saiva Siddhanta, 
where Bindu is an eternal entity, the source of 
Nada and Kala. Again, these Kalas are not 
identical with five Saktis, which are entirely 
different from Kalas, having their source in the 
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highest Sakti;^" besides, the method in which 
they evolve these is peculiar to Viraiaivism and 
seems to be absent in the Saiva Siddhanta. In 
Virasaivism, Nada, Bindu and Kala are import¬ 
ant factors in the evolution of the Universe, 
while in the Saiva Siddhanta, there is only 
Bindu, the source of all matter, etc. These three 
factors appear to be very ancient in the Saiva 
philosophy. The very loose connection of Nada 
and Kala in the Saiva Siddhanta suggests that 
it is borrowed from a system or systems of 
old Saivism. 

Moreover, we find neither in the Saiva 
Siddhanta nor in the Trika any trace of the 
doctrine which views the elements, the Sun, 
Moon and the self (Atma), as eight forms of 
Siva, which is very prominent in Virasaivism. 
Manikka-Vacagar has made mention of this 
feature many times in his Tiru^Vdeagam; but 
the philosophy of the Saiva Siddhanta cannot 
allow this idea though it admits the existence 
and pervasion of Siva in all the elements, 
because, according to it, the elements are pro¬ 
ducts of Maya, the cosmic matter, which is a 
different eternal entity; as souls are also different 
eternal entities, they can never be Siva. The 
idea of viewing these eight as forms of Siva 
seems to be very old and genuine to Saivism. 
Kalidasa has very clearly made mention of 
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those eight as the eight forms of the Lord, Ka, in 
the invocatory stanza of his great masterpiece, 
Sdkuntald. 

Cennabasava and Prabhudeva trace the origin 
of the Mahabhutas to the five faces of Sadasiva, 
but a different view is ascribed to their con¬ 
temporary, Akka MahMevi. A passage ascribed 
to her viz. Srstiya Vacana states that from five 
Saktis issued forth five internal organs which 
became sources of Tanmatras, which in their 
turn produced five Mahabhutas. This view 
generally appears to have some resemblance to 
the Sankhya or Yoga view, but it contains some 
ideas essentially different. In the first place 
there is no mention of Gunas, though the Saktis, 
may represent Prakrti. In the second place 
Jnana is mentioned as one of the internal 
organs, and lastly Manas is not the product of 
Ahankara, nor Ahankara of Buddhi. These 
three are products of Adi^akti, Iccha-Sakti and 
Jnana-Sakti respectively. 

In ascribing this view to Akka Mahadevi, 
there seems to be some mistake because there 
appears to be uncertainty about her holding such 
a view. She was in Kaly^na deriving inspiration 
from the teachings of Prabhudeva and Cenna¬ 
basava. In her book called MahddevuAkkana’^ 
Vacana, she has clearly mentioned that she was 
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a disciple of Prabhudeva; therefore it is likely 
that she held the same views. 

Maggeya iMayideva, following the Upani- 
sads, says that there was Non-being (Asat) in 
the beginning; from it came Being (Sat); from 
it issued forth Atma, self; from Atma 
emanated Akasa; from Akasa» Vayu; from 
Vayu, Ap; from Ap, Prthvi. This is an echo of 
Taittiriyopanisad ii. i., which he quotes in his 
support. Yet it is not difficult to reconcile this 
with the view of Cennabasava. We know that^ 
according to Prabhudeva, the five faces of 
Sadasiva did not appear at once, but one after 
another and one from the other. The Ii^ana- 
mukha came first, to which the source of the 
element ether is attributed. Then from Isana- 
mukha came Tatpurusa, which is described as 
the source of wind, and so on. Therefore the 
ether can be looked upon as the source of wind. 
Behind the sectarian interpretation of Cenna¬ 
basava we can see the Upanisadic view followed 
by Mayideva, who therefore does not appear to 
have departed from the traditional view. 

We have seen in (his exposition of Cenna¬ 
basava that he advocates the doctrine of Non- 
Being or Void which existed in the beginning 
and from which Being and then from It the 
Universe were developed. In all available books 
on Virasaivism there is no dissent on this point; 
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therefore we may take it to be the authoritative 
doctrine. This belief in the Non-Being or 
Nothing is undoubtedly a very ancient idea. 
In the famous hymn of the Rgveda (X. 129) 
it is veiy clearly mentioned that 
“In the beginning there was neither Non-Being nor 
Being, neither atmosphere nor sky beyond. At that 
time there was neither mortal nor immortal, neither 
night nor day. That Being, the only one, breathed 
without air in independence. Beyond it noufrht 
existed. 

This points to the philosophical ideas prevalent 
in the Samhita period, on the authority of 
which we may believe in the existence of a 
School or group of philosophers who pro¬ 
pounded the doctrine of the existence of nothing 
in the beginning. This school seems not to have 
lost its importance in the Upanisadic period, 
as we meet many passages which in very clear 
terms advocate the doctrine of Not-Being or 
Nothing in the beginning. In Chandogya 
VI. 2.1, it is said: *Tn the beginning verily 
Not-Being alone existed and that it was later 
Being was born from it.” In the Taittiriyo- 
panisad II. 7. we read that “at the beginning 
of all things that existed ^was Not-Being. From 
it was born Being. Being shaped itself of its 
own accord. It is thus that it is called well- 
made or self-made”.'” Though commentators 
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interpret the word “Asat” in such passages as 
signifying “as if nothing existed,” or that it was 
the semblance of non-existence, Prof. R.D. 
Ranade holds that “it must be remembered that 
in this agnostic conception of a primal non¬ 
existent, the Taittinyopanisad is anticipated by 
that famous Sukta in the Rgveda which is called 
after its opening words the Nasadiya Sukta”.*** 
He further says, “we are to understand that a 
reference was made to a doctrine which was to 
become fully fledged in the later denial of exis¬ 
tence and the maintenance of a Void in 
Buddhist literature”.*®* 

From the close and striking similarity 
between these views it seems reasonable to con¬ 
clude that Vlra^aivism has preserved the ancient 
belief in the existence of Non-Being in the 
beginning. It was natural for Maggeya Mayi- 
deva, a great Sanskrit Scholar, well-read in the 
ancient Sanskrit literature, to trace the Virasaiva 
idea of evolution to its origins in the Taitiiriyo^ 
panisad II. i. ignoring the traditional account. 

Cennabasava describes the Mahalinga as a 
blazing column of light. There is again no 
dissent on this point in Virasaiva literature. We 
find a parallel idea in tjie Kathopanisad II. 5. 15 
where God is described as the Supreme resplen¬ 
dence, the supplier of luminosity to the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Lightning, etc. “It is only when 
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the Absolute shines first, that all these objects 
shine afterwards. It is only by his luminosity 
that they become luminous”.^*® We may again 
without hesitation identify the Mahalinga of 
Virasaivism with the “Skambha** of the 
Atharva-veda, which in all probability became 
the Linga of the burning column of fire 
(Urilinga) in the Puranas, the extremities of 
which Brahma and Visnu attempted in vain to 
find.i*^ 

Cennabasava further says that the construction 
of the physical body of beings (Pindanda) is 
based on the model of the Universe. The body 
(Sarira) is built up of 75 Gunas. In addition to 
these there are also 25 Tattvas, which altogether 
serve the purpose of the self (Atman). Vira¬ 
saivism, in common with the Vedanta and other 
philosophical schools, maintains that the five 
Mahabhutas are not the visible and perceptible 
elements. Earth, Water, etc., the products of the 
Mahabhutas, are obtained from them through 
the process of quintuplication (Pancikarana). 
The physical bodies of beings are framed of 
earth, water, etc. Again, earth has five Gunas, 
namely sound (Sabda), touch (Sparta), form 
(Rupa), taste (Rasa) ^nd smell (Gandha) ; 
water, four out of the five excepting smell; 
fire, three, excepting smell and taste; wind 
two, touch and sound; and ether has sound 
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only. Again, since sound is seen to be pro¬ 
duced from contact of hard substances, it is be¬ 
lieved to be of solid substances; similarly touch, 
of soft or liquid substances; form of hot sub¬ 
stances; and so on. All elements in the physical 
body are grouped into five substances, namely 
solid, liquid, hot, aerial, and ethereal. Again, 
in the physical body, there are five solid sub¬ 
stances namely, bone (yXslhin), flesh (Mamsa), 
skin (I'vak), nerves (Nadi), hair (Roma); five 
liquids, namely saliva or spittle (Lala), urine 
(iVlutra), bile (Pitta), semen (Siikra) and blood 
(!soni(a); five hoi, namely hunger (Ksudha), 
thirst ('Frsa), sleep (Nidra), sloth or idleness 
(Alasya) and sexual union (Sanga); five aerial, 
namely running (Dhavana), galloping (Val- 
gana), moving to and fro (Kuncana), gathering 
(Pracarana) and separating; and five ethereal 
namely desire (Raga), hatred (Dvesa), fear 
(Bhaya), bashfulness (Lajja), and delusion of 
mind due to strong attachment to objects such 
as wealth, wife, etc. (Moha). All these five 
groups of substances have five Gunas, namely 
sound, touch, form, taste and smell respectively, 
rile earth po.ssesses all the five Gunas. Therefore 
it is present in all the, above mentioned 25 sub¬ 
stances; in other words, these 25 are of the 
element earth. The element water has four 
Gunas; therefore it has 20 substances, which are 
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believed to be of the element water. Similarly 15 
substances are of the element fire, 10 of the 
element mind, and 5 of the element ether. 

Again, these substances in the body are called 
Gunas or Tattvas. The number 75 is arrived at 
by adding the Gunas which are of the element 
earth, water, fire, wind and ether. 25+20+15+ 
io+5 = 75- 

On the whole there seems to be very little 
philosophical significance in this classification ; 
besides, the process of arriving at the number 75 
from 25 substances or things is not clear. 
Perhaps the idea at the bottom of it may be 
similar to that which is found in the classification 
of phenomena in Buddhism.^®® The classification 
in the Theravada is based on the doctrine of five 
aggregates, like that of the Virasaivas on five 
Mahabhutas. But we must remember that there 
is no similarity between Mahabhutas and 
aggregates (Skandhas) except the number. .Some 
schools of Buddhism, mainly Sautrantika and 
Sarvastivadins, are said to have a theory main¬ 
taining the word “as the product of the 
unstable combinations of 75 stable elements. 

Tf these 75 stable elements are the same as those 
enumerated by Dr. Keitb„ then surely there is 
not much resemblance between these and the 
Vira^aiva Gunas or Tattvas except the number. 
However, these 75 Gunas or Tattvas in the eyes 
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of the Vlra^aivas are as important as the 75 
stable elements in Buddhism. 

Besides these 75 Gunas or Tattvas, there are 
25 Tattvas which constitute a physical body, 
and which are products of the five Mahabhutas. 
The following is the scheme: — 

1. The evolution of KarmendriyaSy organs of 
action. 

(a) Prthvi mixed with Prthvi gives rise to Guda, 

the organ of excretion. 

(b) Prthvi mixed with Appu gives rise to Guhya, 

the organ of sensual enjoyment. 

(c) Prthvi mixed with Tejas gives rise to Pada, 

the organ of moving. 

(d) Prthvi mixed with Vayu gives rise to Pani, 

the organ of handling. 

(e) Prthvi mixed with Akasa gives rise to Vak, 

the organ of speech. 

2. The evolution of JndnendriyaSy sense 
organs. 

(a) Agni mixed with Prthvi gives rise to Nasika, 

the organ of smelling. 

(b) Agni mixed with Appu gives rise to Jihva, 

the organ of tasting. 

(c) Agni mixed with Tejas gives rise to Nayana 

the organ of seeing. 

(d) Agni mixed with Vayu gives rise to Tvak 

the organ of feeling or touch. 
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(e) Agni mixed with Akasa gives rise to Srotra 
the organ of hearing. 

3. The evolution of sense objects. 

(a) Appu mixed with Prthvi gives rise to 

Gandha, smell. 

(b) Appu mixed with Appu gives rise to Rasa, 

taste. 

(c) Appu mixed with Tejas gives rise to Rupa, 

form. 

(d) Appu mixed with Vayu gives rise to Sparsa, 

touch. 

(e) Appu mixed with Akasa gives rise to Sabda, 

sound. 

These are mentioned as Tanmatras in the 
book; but I am unable to trace in these the 
generally accepted conception of Tanmatras, 
i.e., that the Gandha-tanmatras have Sabda, 
Sparsa, Rupa, Rasa and Gandha, and so on. 
I do not find this meaning in the Gandha etc. 
of the Karana-hasuge. 

4. The evolution of five vital breaths, 
Prdnavayus. 

(a) Vayu mixed with Prthvi gives rise to Prana. 

(b) Vayu mixed with Appu gives rise to Apana. 

(c) Vayu mixed with Tejas gives rise to Vyana. 

(d) Vayu mixed with Vayu gives rise to Udana. 

(e) Vayu mixed with Akasa gives rise to 

Samana. 
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5. The evolution of internal organs^ 
Antahkarana. 

(a) Akasa mixed with Prthvi gives rise to Citta. 

(b) Aka^a mixed with Appii gives rise to 

Buddhi. 

(c) Aka^a mixed with Tejas gives rise to 

Ahankara. 

(d) Akasa mixed with Vayu gives rise to Manas. 

(e) Akasa mixed with Akasa gives rise to Jnana. 
This is undoubtedly a scheme which is not 

found in any of the known systems. The 
Sankhya and Yoga resemble one another; the 
Saiva Siddhanta and the Trika also, from the 
Purusalattva downwards, on the whole agree 
with the Sankhya and Yoga. But this scheme 
outlined by Cennabasava not only disagrees with 
all these systems but also has an entirely 
different process of evolution. 

The Jnana and Karma-indriyas are not pro¬ 
ducts of Ahankara, individuation, but of 
intermixture of the Mahabhutas with predomi¬ 
nance of the elements, Agni and Prthvi. Each 
Tanmatra, if what appear to be sense-objects can 
be so called, seems to possess only one Guna. 
Jnana is mentioned as an internal organ, and 
is produced, together* with other four internal 
organs, by the intermixture of Mahabhutas with 
predominance of Akasa. The Nyaya and 
Vaisesika systems maintain that Jnana and 
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Karma-indriyas are products of elements 
(Bhutas), but admit the mind (Manas) as one of 
the Dravyas. 

A nearer approach to the scheme of Cenna- 
basava is found in the Advaita Vedanta. There 
the Mahabhutas are evolved exactly in the same 
way, i.e., from Brahman comes Akasa, from 
Akasa Vayu, and so on. 

‘Tn this process the subsequent element is brought 
forth each time not by means of the elements them¬ 
selves but by Brahman in the form of elements.” 
“The elements however as they occur are not the 
pure original elements but a mixture of them, each 
with a preponderance of one or the other.” “The 
body is the complex of organs of activity built up 
of names and forms. It is then a complex of 
elements; the soul is the lord (Svamin) of this 
complex. The growth of the body arises from the 
elements of which three parts, gross, middle and 
subtle, are distinguished. In correspondence with 
this tripartite division, faeces and flesh and manas 
come from earth; urine and blood and Prana come 
from water; bones and marrow and speech come 
from fire. Since, however, according to this system, 
the soul has already brought its psychical organs 
with it, and among them * Manas and Prana and 
speech, we must either admit an inconsistency, or 
else assume that the growing Manas, PrSna, and 
speech bear the same relation to the innate physical 
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organs of like name that the gross body does to 
the subtle one”. 

But we are to notice here a difference regarding 
psychical organs, which are brought by the soul 
with it, and those which, according to Vira- 
saivism, are the products of the elements. But 
according to Aladhavacarya alias Vidyaranya 
and Sadananda Yogi,^®* the internal organs, the 
intellect (Buddhi) and mind (Manas), which are 
the only internal organs, (Citta and Ahankara 
being included in these), are products of the 
intermixture of the Satvika portions of the 
elements (Mahabhutas). 

Though Jnana and Karma-indriyas, according 
to the Advaita-Vedanta, are products of ele¬ 
ments, the process of evolving them differs in 
some respects from that in the scheme of Cenna- 
basava. In the Vedanta, Jndnendriyas arise from 
the Satvika portions of elements, 

From the Satvika portion of Akasa arise Srotra, 
the organ of hearing. 

From the Satvika portion of Vayu arise Tvak, 
the organ of touch. 

From the Satvika portion of Tejas arise Aksi, 
the organ of sight. 

From the Satvika portion of Ap arise Rasana, 
the organ of taste. 

From the Satvika portion of Prthvi arise 
Ghrana, the organ of smell. 
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From the Rdjasa portions of elements are pro-- 
duced Karmendriyas i.e., 

From the Rajasa portion of Akasa arise Vak, 
the organ of speech. 

From the Rajasa portion of Vayu arise Pani, 
the organ of handling. 

From the Rajasa portion of Tejas arise Pada, 
the organ of moving. 

From the Rajasa portion of Ap arise Payu, 
the organ of excretion. 

From the Rajasa portion of Prthvi arise 
Upastha, the organ of sexual enjoyment. 
Though there is much resemblance in the 
process between the Vedanta scheme and that 
of Cennabasava, the former does not take into 
account either the intermixture of elements or 
the predominance of one element over the 
remaining in the composition. Further, in 
Cennabasava’s scheme the reference to the 
Satvika and Rajasa portions is absent. These 
divergences perhaps indicate that Cennabasava’s 
scheme might not have been derived from that 
of the Vedanta, although they appear to be near 
to one another. 

In the Mahabhdraia XII, 314.4 and 14 there 
is a scheme, ascribed t(\ the Sankhyas, which 
appears to be much nearer to that of Cenna¬ 
basava, though still there are differences. 
According to it, the Buddhi comes from Prthvi, 
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Ahankara from Tejas, and Manas from Akasa; 
all these, therefore, are products of elements. 
The organs of sense and sense-objects come from 
the same elements, in the same order as in 
Cennabasava’s scheme. Regarding the evolution 
of Karmendriyas, the sources and order differ. 
F'eet come from Akasa, the Payu from Vayu, the 
Upastha from Tejas, hands from Ap, and Vak 
from Prthvi. 

This passage from the Mahdbhdrata indicates 
the existence of a philosophical school which was 
probably wrongly believed to be Sankhya and 
which admitted the evolution of internal organs 
(Antahkaranas), sense-organs (Jnanendriyas), 
and organs of action (Karmendriyas) from 
elements. These ideas are very similar to 
those in the scheme of Cennabasava, though 
there are some divergences in evolving them. 
Perhaps we may trace the theory of evolution 
of Cennabasava to some school such as that 
depicted in the passage from the Mahdhhd- 
rata. Moreover, Cennabasava does not claim 
any originality for his scheme; on the contrarv, 
he declares that this is the ancient schenu* 
directly handed down by Siva. He further clearly 
and explicitly mentions the source of this 
scheme. It is the Tattva-patala of the Vijaya- 
bhairavi, a sub-Agama of the Paramesvara. In 
many places he quotes Sanskrit verses which. 
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he says, are from the Vijayabhairavi, in support 
of the statements in his book. Perhaps this 
clear statement may lead us to admit the 
existence of an ancient Saiva Schot^l which had 
Advaita-Vedantic tendencies. 

Basava, Cennabasava and their colleagues 
vigorously carried on propaganda to convert 
men of other systems. Many learned men of 
Brahman, Jaina and other orders joined Vira- 
saivism during the life-time of Basava, and even 
centuries after his death. It is not improbable 
that after some time these men tried to introduce 
some ideas on all branches of religion from 
their old systems into the new. The attempt of 
later Virasaiva teachers to mix the evolution 
theory of other systems, notably of the Saiva 
Siddhanta, with the above scheme of Cenna¬ 
basava is perhaps due to this. The Virasaiva- 
mrta-Mahd-piirdna of Mallanarya and the 
Sivatattva-Ratndkara of Basavaraja of Keladi 
confirm this view. 

In one passage ascribed to Prabhudeva viz. 
Srstiya Vacana, it is stated that the 25 Tattvas 
occurring in the scheme are of the Anga, the 
body or soul. Besides these, there are eleven 
more Tattvas belonging to the Linga. These are 
five Saktis, five Sadakhyas, and the Mahalinga. 
These eleven, if added to the 25 Anga-Tattvas, 
make 36, the exact number of the Saiva- 
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Siddhanta, but the names are different and their 
meaning too is not the same. 

The Dissolution of the Universe 
According to Cennabasava, the process of 
dissolving the universe is as follows: — 

It is already mentioned above that five ele¬ 
ments issued from five Saktis or Kalas which are 
connected with the five faces of Sadai^iva. Five 
organs of action,—the Vak uttering the name of 
Siva, hands adhering firmly to Sivacara, feet 
walking on the path carved out by the Guru, the 
Payu excreting dirt that causes bondage, the 
Guhya, the organ of pleasure, giving rise to the 
pleasure derived from the lectures of great 
teachers on Tattvas—acting through the in¬ 
fluence of Kriya-Sakti, reach Nivrtti-Kala and 
thus attain to Acara-Iinga. Then the Prthvi- 
tattva is dissolved. Similarly five sense-objects 
(Sabda, Sparsa, etc.), five vital airs, (Prana, 
Apana, etc.), and five sense-organs (Srotra, 
Jihva, etc.) in the service of .Siva, acting through 
the influences of Jnana, Iccha and Adi Saktis, 
reach Pratistha, Vidya and Santi Kalas, and 
attain to Giiru-linga, Siva-Iinga and Jangama- 
linga respectively. The^n Ap, Tejas and Vayu are 
dissolved. The five internal organs—Manas 
meditating on Siva, Buddhi, sincerity in deal¬ 
ings with others, Ahankara, intentness on con- 
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quering egoism, Citta, eagerness to serve others 
(Dasoham), Jnana, intentness on attaining the 
Reality (Sat)—acting through the influence of 
Para^akti, reach the Santyatita-Kala and attain 
to Prasada-linga. Then Akasa is dissolved. The 
25 Tattvas of the Anga are dissolved in this way. 
Then, eleven Linga-tattvas are dissolved in the 
reverse order to that in which they were 
evolved i.e., Kriya Sakti or Nivrtti is dissolved 
in Jnana. Jnana Sakti or Pratistha is dissolved in 
Iccha. Iccha Sakti or Vidya is dissolved in Adi. 
Adi Sakti or Santi is dissolved in Para. 
Para Sakti or Santyatita is dissolved in Cit. 

Then all these Saktis become one, viz., 
Cicchakti. 

Acara-linga of the nature of Karma Sadakhya 
merges in Gurulinga. 

Gurulinga of the nature of Kartr Sadakhya 
merges in Siva-linga. 

Siva-linga of the nature of Murti Sadakhya 
merges in Jangamalinga. 

Jangamalinga of the ntaure of Amurti Sadakhya 
merges in Prasadalinga. 

Prasada-linga of the nature of Siva Sadakhya 
merges in Mahalinga. 

» 

Then that Mahalinga, which had been reduced 
to solidity by the combination of Cinnada, Cid- 
bindu and Cit-Kala, is melted into its formless 
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form, which is Nirguna or Sunya or Bayalu, like 
melting ice or burning camphor. 

Though this process is highly technical and 
sectarian, the underlying principle is the same 
as that found in the Sankhya and allied systems. 
The order in which the elements are evolved is 
reversed while dissolving. 

In addition to all this, Cennabasava has 
devoted in the major portion of his book special 
attention to physiology, which may be due to 
his inclination towards Yoga. He has mentioned 
the number, formation and description of bones, 
nerves, dhatus etc., the essential factors in the 
physical body of beings, in great detail. It may 
bo interesting historically to a physiologist to 
verify the results in the Karana-hasuge, The 
book also describes in detail the process of 
controlling breath and other Yogic practices. 
Virasaivism appears to have developed Yoga to 
a considerable extent. It has added one more 
step, namely Jsivayoga, to those current in the 
Yoga, namely Mantra, Laya, Hatha, and Raja. 
It lx)ldly asserts that Siva-Yoga is superior to 
all these. Cenna-Sadasiva-Yogin has written a 
treatise' on fiiva-Yoga in Sanskrit, to which a 
Kannada commeMitary, has been added by one 
Basava-raja, probably belonging to the Keladi 
dynasty. This book very clearly explains Siva- 
yoga and its relation to other forms of Yoga. 
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Jivas 

According to the Saiva Siddhanta, souls are 
infinite, and are grouped in three classes, namely 
Sakala, Pralayakala and Vijnana-Kala, accord¬ 
ing to the influence of three, two and one Kalas 
respectively. They are eternal entities and 
different from God. In the Trika, Farama-Siva 
is the soul under limitations, and becomes many 
according to the Abhasa theory^ i.e., multiplying 
to any number, while the original source re¬ 
mains unaffected. Virasaivism appears to b(‘ 
much nearer to the Trika than to Saiva 
Siddhanta in this respect. 

Like the Trika, Virasaivism traces the origin 
of the Soul to the Supreme Being. In the Trika, 
however, the Supreme Being, Parama-Siva, 
being engrossed in the ideal Universe, forgets 
himself and is allowed to be clothed by five 
Kancukas, like a baby enveloped in swaddling 
clothes, which completely transforms him into 
Purusa or soul, which again, by the Abhasa, 
becomes innumerable. In Virasaivism no trace 
of this is to be found. 'Fhere the soul seems to 
be indentical with the Atman, which is produced 
directly from Sadasiva-Murti, with five great 
elements, Maha-bhutas, and the Sun and the 
moon. There, the technical name for the soul is 
Anga, which becomes Jiva when reflected in 
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Avidya. It is one of the two aspects of the 
Para-Brahman, the Supreme Brahman, of the 
nature of Saccidananda, the other aspect being 
the Linga. 

“The soul is of the nature of light. The spark 
(Sphurana, throbbing) emitted, in the graceful 
division of that completely empty object, which, 
having no name, is beyond the power of speech, is 
the great glorious light. What embodies that light 
is the soul in truth. . . There is no distinction 
between the soul and the Paratpara-Brahman. They 
are like the light and the lamp, the lustre and the 
jewelled ornaments, and the reflection and the 
sun.“ 

From this passage, it is clear that in Virasaivism 
the soul is not born with original impurity, as is 
the case with souls in the Saiva Siddhanta. 
“The Para-Brahma, though one, becomes many, 
being reflected in Avidya like the Moon reflected in 
water. These manifold reflections of Para-Brahma 
are souls, each one residing in an individual body. 
Souls undergo various changes and modifications due 
to Avidya, and forget their real nature completely. 
Being eclipsed thus, they identify themselves with 
surrounding objects’’.^®® 

This explanation of how the soul becomes in¬ 
finite and forgets its real nature is fairly in 
accordance with the Advaita Vedanta. 

Vira.4aivism, like the Advaita, holds Avidya 
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to be the cause of entanglement in the Samsara ; 
but it differs from the Advaita in the idea of 
attaining release. It maintains that strict 
observance of the Virasaiva doctrines leads the 
soul, step by step, to complete liberation from 
Avidya. The soul, when it has completely for¬ 
gotten its real nature owing to Avidya, is quite 
incapable of realising its real nature in one 
stage; therefore there should be different stages, 
one above the other, by rising through which, 
step by step, it is possible for the soul to attain 
realization; therefore Virasaivism has devised 
six stages, the first of which is called the Bhakta- 
sthala, where there is complete duality; in the 
initial stage the soul understands duality better 
than unity with God. By means of Bhakti 
or devotion, the soul attempts to get over this 
feeling of duality. In this way duality gradually 
vanishes and unity is achieved. 

Mayideva mentions that souls are known as 
Visva, Taijasa and Prajna;^®® but this does not 
imply a classification of souls like that of the 
Saiva Siddhanta, but denotes the three condi¬ 
tions of one and the same soul. The soul in the 
waking condition is known as Visva, that in the 
dreaming condition as Taijasa, and that in the 
condition of deep sleep as Prajna. In Susupti, 
deep sleep, the soul is full of Prajnana, complete 
bliss; in Svapna, dream, it is of Tejas, light; 
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and in Jagrat, waking state, it is of the Visva, 
universal form. The soul as Prajna resides in 
the causal body, Karana-tanu; as Taijasa in the 
subtle body, Suksma-Tanu; and as Visva, in 
the gross or physical body, Sthula-tanu. Alayi- 
deva again identified these with Jivatma, 
Antaratma and Faramatma of the Vedanta. 
These terms do not originate with Mayideva 
since they are met in the works of Cennabasava 
and in many passages of the Vacana Sastra. In 
fact, these words are not the sole property of the 
Virasaivas, since they are used in the same sense 
by Madhavacarya, the author of Pancadasi^ and 
Suresvaracarya, the author of Pranava-Vdrttika^ 
and are fairly common in the Advaita Vedanta. 
They are undoubtedly very ancient terms, as 
they are found in the Mandukyopayiisad 3-5 with 
reference to souls in the same sense. 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS : 
SATSTHALA 

(Sthala in Vira^aiva terminology has special 
connotation—Sthala as a stage in the soul’s spiritual 
journey—each stage a stepping-stone to the next 
higher stage—satsthalas and the gunasthanas of the 
Jainas compared—Bhaktasthala indicated by a desire 
to know, feel and attain the Supreme Being— 
meditations during the Bhaktasthala—Mahei^vara- 
sthala—vrata or niyama—Prasadisthala—these three 
stages preserve the distinctness between Jiva and 
God, but the three later stages obliterate the 
differences—Pranalingisthala—Saranasthala or the 
stage of self-surrender—Aikyasthala leading to the 
unity that is bayalu—tendency of Vacana Sastra is 
monistic—main features of the six Sthalas). 

Among the many technical terms which are 
the sole property of Virasaivism, Sthala is very 
important. Sthala—a Sanskrit word meaning 
“place”, “ground”—is very common in the 
Virasaiva philosophy, and has its own connota¬ 
tion. According to Mayideva and Sivayogi- 
Sivacarya, Sthala is the Brahman, the source of 
all. Again, Sthala is that from which the 
whole universe, with its movable and immovable 
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objects, has emerged, by which it is supported, 
and in which it is submerged. It is the 
support of all Saktis, of all luminaries, of all 
beings, of all worlds. It is Aksara, indestruct¬ 
ible, Tattva, essence, and the highest place for 
those who achieve Nirvana, complete release or 
realization. It is Sivatattva which is none other 
than the Para-Brahman, having characteristics 
of Sat, Cit, and Ananda. From this it 
appears that the Virasaiva teachers had in their 
mind the cosmic principle from which the 
universe starts and in which it is absorbed, and 
which they styled Sthala. Mayideva clearly 
states that the creation starts with Sthala. It is 
therefore probable that the word indicates the 
Sadasiva stage, because the Mahabhutas, the 
primal factors, which according to Virasaivism 
are the source of the universe, emanate from 
Sadasiva, the form assumed by that inexplicable 
Being that is none other than the Void (Sunya 
or Bayalu). 

Sthala is very commonly used in the sense of 
“stage”, “step” or halting place for the soul 
on its spiritual journey; and each Sthala is a 
preparation for a further rise. In the Vacana- 
Sastra it is frequently found in this sense.As 
already mentioned, Virasaivism has devised six 
such steps, Sat-sthalas, which the soul must 
climb to achieve realization. Bhakta-Sthala 
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means a stage in which the soul remains as 
Bhakta or devotee. From that stage it rises to 
Mahe^vara-Sthala, and so on, till it reaches 
Aikya-sthala, at the end of which it achieves 
unity with Siva. The Sthala of the Vira^aivas 
has been compared to the Tattva of the Saiva 
Siddhanta. It has been pointed out that in the 
philosophy of the Saiva Siddhanta the Tattva 
means more or less a stage. In this respect 
we notice a striking similarity to the Jaina 
philosophy. The Guna-sthanas of the Jainas have 
the same significance as Sat-sthalas. Moreover, 
the words “Sthala** and “Sthana** are synony¬ 
mous. Vira^aivism has six stages, while Jainism 
has fourteen stages through which the soul has 
to pass before it reaches perfection. The under- 
lying principle in both seems to be the same. 

The spiritual life of a Virasaiva is thus arrang¬ 
ed in six stages, one above the other, like the 
life of ancient Hindus, which was divided into 
four stages (A^ramas), those of the Brahmacarin, 
Grhastha, Vanaprastha, and Sannyasi. The 
A^ramas, besides being associated with the 
religious and secular life of an ancient Hindu, 
correspond to something like boyhood, youth, 
middle age, and old age. •The Viraiaiva Sthalas 
have no such distinctions. They are solely of 
spiritual significance meant for purifying the 
self (Atma) by removing the adjuncts which raise 
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a big and impenetrable wall between Jiva and 
Siva. They can be begun at any time in the life 
of a man. The starting-point is indicated by the 
appearance of a desire to know, to feel, and to 
attain to the Supreme Being. 

The soul, owing to the thick veil of Avidya, 
possesses unbounded ignorance. It perceives 
only material objects, presented for its Bhoga, 
and takes them to be all in all. It struggles hard 
to secure more and more of the things the 
acquirement of which, it believes, enhances its 
pleasure. But sometimes miraculously there 
dawns an idea that material objects are not all 
in all. It perceives that there is some purpose 
in, and mysterious power behind, them all. This 
idea gradually increases its faith in the Supreme 
Power and its desire to know about it. This is 
the starting-point in the investigation, and 
corresponds to the beginning of the Bhakta- 
Sthala, a stage in the spiritual life of a man in 
which he comes to believe in the existence of 
the Supreme and offers his devotion to Him. 

During the Bhakta stage the soul’s medita¬ 
tions yield conclusions like these: There is 
some power or spirit inside the body. What is 
indicated by “I” refers not to the physical 
body, as was believed before the investigation 
started, but to this spirit inside the body which 
controls and directs the functions of the organs. 
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Similarly, there is some power or spirit in the 
Universe, which like the spirit in the body, 
controls and directs the phenomena of the 
Universe. Since the spirit in the body is in¬ 
capable of replacing any lost limb, the body is 
not the creation of the spirit inside the body, 
but is the creation of the spirit in the Universe; 
the spirit in the body is thus surely dependent 
on the universal spirit, which is the maker of 
all things visible and invisible. The universal 
spirit is known as God, Siva, while the 
body-spirit is known as the soul, Jiva. The Jiva 
makes use of all things in the Universe. The 
investigation started in this way leads the Jiva 
into wonder at the marvellous power of Siva, 
which culminates in admiration, deep reverence 
and devotion to Siva, and discloses the useful¬ 
ness of subjects, for supplying which the Jiva 
feels grateful. Again, the realization of the 
mutual good of all beings leads to the observance 
of moral codes such as “adhering to truth”, 
“looking on all as equals”, “honouring those 
that deserv^e honour”, “living the calm and 
contented life”, etc., self-sacrifice and service 
to fellow creatures. 

Again, the soul, by olv^erving miseries which 
it has to suffer occasionally and which it 
witnesses fellow-creatures suffering, comes to 
the conclusion that all is not always pleasant. 
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Meditation on this subject leads the soul to 
perceive the horrible aspects of wordly existence, 
from which it then desires to be saved. This 
desire grows stronger and stronger. Then 
through the grace of the Guru it realizes that the 
key to liberation is Bhakti or firm devotion to 
Siva. So it clings to Bhakti by means of which 
it rises step by step towards the ultimate goal. 
In Vlrai^aivism, therefore, Bhakti is an im¬ 
portant factor for the realization of the self. This 
stage is called the Bhakta-sthala. 

The special features of the Bhakta-sthala 
are : — 

(1) Firm belief in, and devotion to the one and 
only God who is the Supreme Siva. No 
other Gods are to be worshipped. 

(2) Viewing the Isla-linga offered by Guru as 
the symbol of the Supreme Siva.. It is the 
object to which devotion is to be offered. 

(3) Strict observance of all moral codes and 
dogmas of the Virasaiva creed. All these 
are compressed in the Sanskrit word 
Acara. This seems to be the reason for 
connecting the Acaralinga with the 
Bhakta-sthala. This leads to a pure and 
chaste life. * 

(4) Belief in the distinctness of Siva from 
Jiva. In this stage, since the soul is a 
devotee, the object of devotion must be 
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other than and far superior to it. Both 
cannot be one and equal, because in that 
case the devotion fails. Siva is the highest, 
worthy of being worshipped or adored, 
while Jiva is the meanest servant or 
worshippyer. 

The devotion to Siva in this stage purifies the 
soul and raises it to a higher stage, in which 
the Jiva conquers egoism, the five afflictions 
(Klesas), passions and emotions. Then it is 
always in a joyful mood and is intent on doing 
good to all. This stage is called the Mahesvara- 
sthala. Bhakti or devotion in this stage remains 
a dominant factor, with a greater degree of 
purity, on account of which the desire in the 
soul to attain happiness or higher status, etc., 
passes away. All features of the Bhakta-sthala 
continue. Perhaps the Jiva now is in a position 
to guide those that arc in the lower stage. On 
account of this function, probably, the Linga 
connected with this stage is named “Guru- 
linga.” It is mentioned that all the features of 
the previous stage are to be observed more 
minutely and strictly. In addition to these, 
emphasis is laid on the observance of vows 
(Vrata), regulations (JJiyama), and moral 
precepts (Sila). In Vira^aivism, Silas are 
enumerated as 64 in number. The following 
passages supply us with some ideas as to what 
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is meant by Vrata, Niyama and Sila in the 
Vacana Sastra. 

“To accept whatever is offered, i.e., to be in¬ 
different to pleasure and pain, is Niyama. To deceive 
none is Niyama. Flawless conduct is Niyama. 
Never to tell a lie is Niyama. When Saranas of 
Kudala-sangama arrive, to offer them—masters—all 
is Niyama”. 

“Not to touch the property of others is a Vrata. 
Not to cherish desire for others* women is a Sila. 
Not to injure any being is a Niyama. This is the 
true Virata in the opinion of IisSnya-murti-mallik- 
arjuna-linga”. 

The Virasaiva saints laugh at those who 
undertake the severe vows of fasting, penance 
and living on scanty food. The words of 
Prabhudeva, are typical of the attitude of 
Vacana-Sastrakaras towards such a life : 

“Those who take a vow of living on milk will be 
bom as cats; those living on grams, will be reborn 
as horses; those living on flowers, will become bees; 
those living on water, will re-appear as frogs. These 
shall never have the knowledge of Sat-Sthala: 
Guhe^vara does not like those wanting in firm 
devotion (Bhakti-nistha)”. 

Vrata or Niyama, moral conduct, pure 
devotion and freedom from desire enhance the 
soul’s purity and facilitate its elevation to a 
higher stage. In this stage Bhakti is still purer. 
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Moral precepts and all that is demanded in the 
previous stages are to be observed zealously. 
Duties to himself, to God and to beings must 
not be violated. The Virasaiva does not preach 
cessation of actions, and does not believe in 
the doctrine of Karma. Actions must be per¬ 
formed with a pure intention without the desire 
tor rewards (Niskama-Karma). In this stage, it is 
mentioned that the Jiva is active in all its duties 
that are pure and free from the taint of desire 
for rewards; therefore they are free from 
producing results which bind the Jiva. It is 
Niskami, free from desires. The favour (Prasada) 
of Siva is bestowed on it. It looks upon all 
objects as Siva’s prasada. It is now Prasadin, 
one that has attained favour or grace; therefore 
this stage is called Prasadi-sthala. The Sivalinga 
is connected with this stage. 

These three stages are known as Kriyatmaka, 
i.e., the stages where actions in the form of 
worship, etc., form the prominent feature.It 
does not mean that Kriya is absent in the later 
stages, nor Jnana in the preceding ones. They 
are blended together from the beginning to the 
end. In the first three stages Kriya gets the 
upper hand, and in the last three Jnana. Again, 
the duality or distinctness of the Deity from the 
soul is preserved in these stages. From the next 
stage onwards the distinction decreases gradual- 
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ly till it ceases to exist in the last stage. In its 
place the idea of identity of the soul with the 
Deity is emerging and becoming brighter. The 
soul is approaching nearer the Deity. Before 
gaining Prasada, it was away from the Deity; so 
it was unable to perceive Him. When the soul 
gained Prasada, the Deity came into sight; but 
He is still dim and distant. In the next stage 
the soul is gradually developing the idea of 
identifying Siva with the soul (Prana=: 4 tma, 
and not vital breath). It feels sure about the 
identity, but on account of the presence of 
waning impressions of duality, the identity is 
not completed. As the self is looked upon as the 
Linga, the Jiva is known as Prana-lingin, and 
this stage is known as the Prana -1 ingi-sthala. 
It is also described as a stage in which the 
realisation of Prana=:Atma, the internal illumi¬ 
nating light, is achieved by means of Siva- 
Yoga.*^ This stage is presided over by the 
Jangama-linga. 

In the next stage there is complete surrender 
to Siva. Bhakti here assumes another form, 
namely self-surrender (Sarana), which is a higher 
form of devotion. In VaLsnava philosophy we 
find that Vaisnava tpachers like Lokacarya 
Pillai declare the inadequacy of Bhakti to secure 
Mukti. They therefore preach self-surrender 
(Prapatti) as a means to attain Mukti.*** Here 
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is a similarity in ideas between Vaisnavism and 
Vira^aivism. It may be said that the soul is in 
communion with the Deity in this stage. The 
description of a Siva-yogi approaching the end 
of the Saranasthala resembles that of the Sthita- 
prajna of the Bhagavadgita. It appears that 
in the beginning of the Sarana-sthala, duality is 
still existing, though it is very dim. It has pro¬ 
bably not vanished till the end of this stage. 

In the next stage there is complete unity, and 
the soul ceases to exist as distinct from the Deity. 
The description of the Aikyasthala, the last 
stage, leaves a clear impression on us that there 
is complete and unqualified identity of the soul 
with the Deity. The Vacana-Sastra is not only 
very explicit in asserting unity, but also declares 
in terms ^as clear as possible that this identity 
leading to unity is nothing else than the void 
(Bayalu). This is a distinct feature of Vira- 
saivism. Even Advaita-Vedanta, which gives us 
Nirguna-Brahman, which is almost a void, 
interprets it as the semblance of Nothingness or 
Non-Being. Yet the Virasaiva is not agnostic. 

Again, in the description of the Aikyasthala 
we meet many times the *vord “Nirvana” used 
in the sense of “Moksa” or “Kaivalya”, signi¬ 
fying final end. In Virasaivism the Nirvana is 
attained during the life-time and before the 
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bodily death of a saint, as sometimes in 
Buddhism. 

Nirvana does not mean in the least the 
annihilation of the self. In Buddhism, too, 
originally it did not mean annihilation, but 
cessation and return to the original source. The 
Suttanipata (1074) tells us : “As the flame blown 
down by the vehemence of the wind goes out, 
and can be named no more, even so the sage, 
liberated from individuality, goes out and can 
be named no more.’*^** Dr. Keith comments: 
“The comparison is indeed significant, for there is 
no doubt that the Indian idea of extinction of fire 
was not that which occurs to us of utter annihilation, 
but rather that the flame returns to the primitive, 
pure invisible state of fire in which it existed prior 
to its manifestation in the form of visible fire. 
In all likelihood the term Nirvana as indicating the 
final end was taken over by the Buddhists from 
existing speculations .... Buddhism, like every 
new belief, was largely compelled to put its wine 
into old bottles'*. 

From all this it is clear that the tendency of 
the Vacana-Sastra literature is Advaita 
(monism) in the end; therefore there is no 
support from it for the views of Dr. Bhandarkar, 
who holds that 

“the goal thus pointed out does not involve a per¬ 
fect identity between the Supreme and individual 
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souls, or the shaking off of individuality and be- 
cx>ming a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is 
the doctrine of great non-dualistic school of 
Sankara”, 

He adds further: “The Lingayat school, there¬ 
fore, is a school of qualified spiritual monism 
(Visistadvaita)”. Dr. Bhandarkar in maintain¬ 
ing this view follows Nilakantha-Sivacarya, the 
author of the Kriydsdra, who represents the 
views of Sirkantha-Siv^acarya in a Virasaiva 
garb. Nllakantha understands the Aikyasthala 
as resulting, not in complete union, but in 
Samarasya, interpreted as “Union in blissful 
experience”. The term Samarasa is used by 
Mayideva and other Virasaiva teachers in the 
sense of blissful union where individuality and 
consciousness cease to exist, as for example in 
the case of a man when he is in the arms of his 
beloved. It seems that Samarasya does not 
indicate the final stage, but that preceding the 
final one. 

The passages describing the Bhakta-Sthala 
greatly emphasise the devotional and ethical 
side; those on the Mahesa-sthala, in addition 
to this, lay stress on firmness, courage, and 
staunch adherence to the dogmas; those on the 
Prasadisthala, including these, give prominence 
to Kriya; those on the Pranalingisthala deal 
prominently with the procedure of the Yoga; 
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those on the Sarana-sthala discuss the relation 
between Jnana and Kriya; and, lastly, those of 
the Aikya-sthala are mainly concerned with 
quietism, Nivritipara. These aspects may be 
regarded as the main features of these stages. 
It is insisted that in all these stages there must 
be the worship of the Ista-linga, and that it 
should always serve as the basis of contempla¬ 
tion. 
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THE OL INTESSENCE OF VIRASAIVISM 

(All religions tripartite, made up of dogmas, 
rituals, and a philosophical background—the core of 
Virasaiva faith—V^ira^aiva rites—the Satsthala 
philosophy—Viraj»aivism, a significant chapter in the 
story of Indian culture—notwithstanding its affilia¬ 
tions to other schools, Virasaivism has its special and 
unique characteristics—its puritan fervour and 
democratic spirit—conclusion). 

Broadly speaking, every religion is tripartite, 
having its own dogma, its own ritual, and its 
own philosophical back-ground. The dogmas 
constitute the core of faith, involving a parti¬ 
cular approach to ultimate reality. The intuitions 
and mystical ecstasies of the originators of the 
religion abide in these dogmas. Presently, 
ritual gains an important place in the frame¬ 
work of the religion. It is, as it were, the dogma 
exemplified in practice or reflected in the daily 
behaviour of the adherents. On the other hand, 
intellectual interpretations of religious intuitions 
and dogmas duly develop into a system. Thus 
the philosophical back-grpund of the religion is 
only an intellectual formulation of the mystic 
truths on which the fabric of the religion is 
raised. These three elements of every religion— 
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the dogmas, the rituals, and the philosophical 
back-ground—are inter-dependent and are in¬ 
deed but three aspects of a harmonious whole. 

To the Virasaiva, Siva is the Supreme God 
and He is to be worshipped as the Linga, worn 
on the body at the time of initiation, and worn 
henceforth throughout life. He is one, He is 
the Linga; and the aim of man’s spiritual 
endeavour is to realize Him in himself in this 
very life. This is the core of Virasaiva faith. To 
facilitate this final absorption into and union 
with the Deity, the Virasaiva has recourse to 
y\.stavaranas, tlie “eight aids to faith”. I'hese 
stand the devotee in good stead in his spiritual 
life. Fo the extent he believes in them and acts 
up to liis faith, his progress towards his goal 
is accelerated. Obedience to a qualified Guru, 
worship of the Linga, reverence for the 
Jangama, the wearing of Rudraksa, the use of 
Vibhuti, the participation of the Guru’s Prasada, 
purification through the holy Tirtha with which 
the Guru’s feet have been washed and the 
reiteration of the Pancaksara—these “aids”, like 
so many catalytic agents, quicken the pulse of 
his spiritual life and march him towards his 
goal. 

Even when the devotee is concerned mainly 
in achieving his p)ersonal salvation, he continues 
to be a member of sot'iety, willingly bearing 
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the burdens that society may impose upon him. 
Jhe Virasaiva does not run away from life, its 
joys and responsibilities. Some of the Virasaiva 
rituals are intended to regulate the current 
business of life. The Diksa projects the devotee 
into living the life of a Virasaiva. The marriage 
ceremony, funeral ceremonies, and the other 
rites are all intended to make the Virasaiva live 
in society an ordered, purposive and fruitful 
life. 

As for the philosophy of the Virasaivas, its 
essence is the acceptance of the Sat-sthalas or 
six stages as the best means of achieving union 
with God and becoming one with the bayalu 
nirbayalu, the final ineffable void. Thus Vira¬ 
saiva philosophy poses gradualism in effecting 
the prime aim of spiritual life. Beginning with 
the acute.realization of separation from God, the 
devotee passes through the stages of Bhakta, 
Mahesa, Prasadin, Pranalingin, Sarana, sur¬ 
rendering himself at last to God and presently 
achieving Aikya, the fact of identity and union 
with Him. Some Virasaiva writers, as we have 
seen, further subdivide the six stages into thirty- 
six or more sub-sthalas. But the principle under¬ 
lying this is the same, viz., gradualism in 
bridging the gulf between separation from God 
and final union with Him. 

The Virasaiva religion as professed and 
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practised in Karnatak during the past several 
centuries forms a significant chapter in the story 
of Indian culture. No doubt it has revived and 
preserved several elements from the Trika, the 
Saiva Siddhanta and other Indian Schools. But 
the fusion of these elements into the entity that 
is Virasaivism is in itself an original achieve¬ 
ment. The Astavaranas, the Sat-sthalas, the 
worship of the Linga, the various Virasaiva 
rites, all these in some form or other may be 
found, perhaps, in the practices of other Hindu 
religious sects, but never quite in the same way, 
and the emphasis too varies. Similarly, it is 
possible to look upon the vSat-sthala philosophy 
as a via-media between Advaita and Visista- 
dvaita; but here again it will not be the whole 
truth. For, while not denying its affiliations to 
some other schools, notably the Saiva Siddhanta, 
Vira.saivism did not hesitate to strike, when 
necessary, a path of its own. Its puritan fervour 
is duly marked; so is its essentially democratic 
spirit. Caste and sex differentiations are 
obliterated and thus spiritual progress is not 
hindered in the least by accidents of caste or 
.sex. Mysticism itself is brought within the 
purview of every day* life; and Realization is 
interpreted as a process, as a becoming, and 
the fact of union, Aikya, is to be achieved here 
and now. Religious life is not necessarily to be 
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divorced from the commitments of family and 
society; to labour and to serve is also an aspect 
of religious life; and, in fact, the business of 
life and spiritual endeavour are harmonized into 
the pilgrim’s progress towards realization. 
Democratic in spirit, puritanic in fervour, with 
service for its watchword and the sat-sthala for 
its signposts, Virasaivism firmly blends together 
man’s spiritual and social lives and thus teaches 
all the art of right living. 
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THE MINOR VIRASAIVA WRITERS 

1. ^AlSlKARA DASIMAYVA (1040 A.D.): He was 
a noted Virasaiva saint. He was a tailor by 
profession. The Sankara Ddstmayya Carite 
relates his life and adventures. He is said 
to have been a contemporary of Je^ara 
or Devara Dasimayya. The Uasava-purdna 
narrates his life and makes him as important 
as Jedara Dasimayya. We do not know 
whether he composed any Vacanas. 

2. MERE-MINpAYYA (1100 A. D.): He was an 
author of Vacanas. The Basava-purana gives 
an account of a certain Mere-mindanar, a 
Tamil Saiva saint and a contemporary of 
Sundara-murti (800 A.D,). R. Narasimha- 
charya thinks the Vacana writer is different 
from the Tamil Saint and assigns him to 
1100 A.D, 

3 - BIBBI BACAYYA (1150 A.D.) : He was an 
author of Vacanas. He was a native of 
Gobburu, and is said to have established the 
sanctity of Prasada, sanctified food, in a dis¬ 
putation with Brahmans. 

4- ADAYYA (*150 A.D.): Author of Vacanas. 
Raghavahka (1165 A.D.), in his Somandtha- 
carite, says that Adayya was a native of 
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Saurastra and that he emigrated to Puligere 
(modern Laksmeshwar in Dharwar District). 

5. HAVINA-HALA KALLAYYA (1150 A.D.): 
He was a writer of Vacanas and a native of 
Havina-hala. He is said to have worked 
miracles. The Basava-purana narrates his 
story. 

6. MYADARA DHULAYYA (1150 A.D.): He was 
an author of Vacanas, and was a basket- 
maker by profession. 

7 BAHURU BOMMANNA (1150 A.D.): He was 
an author of Vacanas and was a native of 
Bahuru and he was a miracle-worker. The 
Basava-purdna narrates his life. 

8. GANGAMBIKE (1160 A.D.): According to the 
Basava-purdnu she was the daughter of 
Baladeva, the maternal uncle of Basava and 
one of the ministers o-f Bijjala, and was 
married to Basava. She was an author of 
Vacanas. 

9 * NfLAMMA (1160 A.D.): According to tradi¬ 
tion, she was the daughter of Siddhanna- 
mantri who, according to some, was the 
brother of Baladeva, and according to others, 
a relative of Bijjala. Inscriptions in the 
temple of Amrtesvara at Annigeri supply us 
with the accounts of Sridhara or Sindhugi or 
Siddugi, a Dandanayaka of Bijjala. Perhaps 
he may be identical with our Siddhanna- 
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mantri. She was the beloved wife of Basava, 
and the author of 

(1) (Nllammana) Vacanas^ 

(2) Pras&da sampadane^ and 

(3) Kdlajnana, 

10. AKKA NAGAMMA (1160 A. D.): According to 
the Basava-pur&na and other Virasaiva books, 
she was the sister of Basava and mother of 
Cennabasava. She was apparently held in 
great honour by all contemporary writers, as 
is evident from the honorific term “Akka”, 
sister, applied to her name. She was an author 
of Vacanas. 

11. MADIVALA MACAYYA (1160 A.D.): He is 
commonly known as madivalayya. He was a 
native of Hippalige or Hipparige, and lived 
in Kalyana, Many Virasaiva books narrate his 
life. Special books are also written on him. 
He was one of the great personalities of his 
time. According to Basava-purdna^ he com¬ 
manded great respect from all including 
Basava and Cennabasava. He earned his 
livelihood by cleansing the clothes of Saranas. 
He is the author of Vacanas and a Kdlajn&na. 

12. KESiRAJA of Kondaguli (1160 A.D.): Vlra- 
. 4 aiva tradition identifies him with one of the 
ministers of !^ijjala named Ke^iraja 
DannSyaka, (Ke^imayya, Kasapayya, etc., of 
inscriptions, who administered the 12,000 
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Banavase country etc.) who was the son 
of Holalamarasa and Durgadevi of Bharad- 
vaja Gotra. The tradition also states that he 
went to Kappadi Sahgama with Basava; but 
inscriptions show that the minister Ke^iraja 
was in the service of Bijjala's son Raya- 
murari Soyideva. Therefore the Vacana writer 
Ke^iraja seems to be different from the 
minister Kesiraja. On account of the similarity 
of names, tradition perhaps wrongly identi¬ 
fied him with the minister. He was an author 
of Vacanas and also wrote the Sadaksara 
Kahda. 

13 - SODDALA BACARASA (ii6o A.D.): Tradi¬ 
tion states that he was a secretary in the 
Government Department of Accountancy. He 
was the author of Vacanas and a Kdlajnana, 

14 - MOLIGE MARAYYA (ii6o A.D.): Tradition 
states that he was the ruling Chief of 
Man^avya-pura in the Bandaru country some¬ 
where on the western coast. He abandoned 
the life of a ruling Chief and joined Basava in 
Kalyana. He lived a simple life by earning 
his own maintenance by supplying faggots to 
the Vira^aivas of Kalyana. He was an author 
of Vacanas. 

15. MAHADEVI (1160 X.D.): The wife of the 
above saint. She is an author of Vacanas in 
which she has solved her husband’s riddles. 
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i6. AYDAKKIYA MARAYYA (ii6o A.D.): He is 
said to have lived by gleaning rice in the fields 
after the crops had been collected by the 
farmers. He was an author of Vacanas. 

17 - AMBIGARA CAUDAYYA (ii6o A.D.): He was 
by profession a ferryman. He is an author of 
Vacanas which, in the most severe language, 
condemn the stx'ial, religious and moral evils 
of the time. 

NULIYA CANDAYYA (ii6o A.D.): He lived 
in Kalyana and earned his livelihood bv 
preparing ropes out of a kind of grass (Medi). 
He also wrote Vacanas. 

19- AJAGANNA (ii6o A.D.): He had a sister 
named Muktayi. The Prahhiilihga-lile states 
that Prabhudeva visited and consoled Muktayi 
who was greatly distressed on account of her 
brother’s death. The extract from a V^acana 
attributed to Ajaganna by R. Narasimha- 
charya seems to belong to Muktayi rather 
than to Ajaganna, for the Mudrike 
“Ajaganna tande” is of Muktayi. 

20. MANUMUNI GOMMATADEVA (ii6o A.D.); 
fradition says that he was formerly a Jaina 
guru of Rijjala, and was converted to Vira- 
^aivisim. He is an author of Vacanas. 

2T. HADAPADA APPaWa (1160A.D.): He was 
a barber by profession, and was an influential 
member of the Vira^aiva religious assembly. 
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the president of which was Prabhudeva. He 
wrote Vacanas and a KdJajnana, 

22. MAIDUNA RAMAYYA (ii6o A.D.):He was a 
native of Bhimavati-piira in the Andhra 
country. Special poems on his life have been 
written by Vira^aiva poets. He is the author 
of Kannada songs on the doctrines of 
Virasaivism. 

2 ^. SILAVANTAYYA(ii6o A.D.): The Keladinrpa 
Vijaya mentions that he founded a matha in 
Benares. He was the author of the Aivui- 
Unga-pranava-samyoga-sthalada Trividi . 

24. MARULU DEVA (1160 A.D.): He is also 
known as Maruju Jsahkara-deva and Ujjeniya 
Marulu Deva, He is said to have emigrated 
from the Kalihga country to KalyAna, where 
he lived for 12 years. He is the author of 
the Marulu Devara Kanda and some Vacanas. 

25 kalyAnada bhandari Santarasa (1160 

A.D.): He seems to have been an Officer of 
the King’s Treasury, as his name indicates. 
He also wrote Vacanas. 

26. DAKKEYA BOMMANNA (1160 A.D.): He was 
more likely to have been an ordinary low- 
caste paraiyar drummer, as his name indicates. 
Perhaps he was one pf those whose hereditary 
profession was to beat drums in military 
excursions. He was an author of Vacanas. 

27- TURUGAHI RAMAKNA (1160 A.D.): He was 
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a cowherd by profession, and was an author of 
Vacanas. 

28. SUNKADA BANKANNA (1160A.D.): He was 
apparently a toll-collector or tax-collector as 
his name indicates and was an author of 
Vacanas. 

29. BAHURUPl CAUDAYYA (1160 A.D.): He 
earned his livelihood by dressing himself 
fantastically (Bahurupin) in order to amuse 
people. He was an author of Vacanas. 

30. KlNNARl BRAHMAYYA (1160 A. D.): He 
was a goldsmith by profession, and lived at 
Kalyana in the temple of Fripurantaka. He 
is said to have worked miracles. He was the 
author of Vacanas. 

31. OKKALU MUDDAYYA (1160 A.D.): He was 
a farmer, and was an author of Vacanas. 

32. GOGGAVVE (1160 A.D.): She was an author 
of Vacanas. 

33 - JEDARA MAYANNA (1160 A.D.): He was a 
soldier, and an author of Vacanas. 

34 - pOHARA KAKKAYYA (1160 A.D.): He was 
a tanner by profession, and an author of 
Vacanas. 

35 - BACI-KAYAKADA BASAVAPPA (1160 A.D.) : 
He was a carpenter, and an author of 
Vacanas. 

36. KALAVVE (1160 A.D.): She was the wife 
of the above saint, and composed Vacanas. 
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37 - DASARAYYA (ii6o A.D.): An author of 
Vacanas. 

38. ViHAMMA (1160 A. D.): Wife of the above 
Saint, and an author of \^acanas. 

39 - TALAVARA KAMIDEVA (1160 A.D.): He 
seems to have been a village police-officer as 
his name indicates. He was an author of 
Vacanas. 

40. VAIDYA SANGANNA (ir6o A.D.): He was 
a physician and an author of Vacanas. 

41. KALAVVE (1160 A.D.): Wife of Siddha 
Buddhayya, and an author of Vacanas. 

42. BOMTALADEVI (1160 A.D.) : She was an 
author of Vacanas. 

43 - KADIRE KAYAKADA REMMAVVE (n6o 
A.D.): She maintained herself by spinning as 
is indicated by her name. She was also an 
author of Vacanas. 

44. RECAWE (1160 .\.D.): Wife of Kata- 

Kutayya, and an author of Vacanas. 

45* REMMAVVE (i 160 A.D.): Author of Vacanas. 

46. KOTTANADA SOMAVVE (1160 A.D.): Author 
of Vacanas. 

47. LINGAMMA (1160 A.D.): Wife of Hadapada 
Appanna and an author of Vacanas. 

48. LAKSMAMMA (1160 ^.D.): She was the wife 
of Kondeya Maficanna, who is said to have 
been an officer of Bijjala, often carrying tales 
of Basava to Bijjala. He at last repented and 
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was reconciled to Basava; thenceforward he 
became Basava’s adherent. Both husband and 
wife were authors of Vacanas. 

49 - KIRATA SANGAYYA (ii6o A.D.); He seems 
to have belonged to a class of hunters who led 
a very low life. He was an author of Vacanas. 

50. HENDADA MARAYYA (nbo A.D.): He 
seems to have belonged to a class whose pro¬ 
fession was to deal in toddy. He was an 
author of Vacanas. 

5 1. GANADASI VlRAN^'A (nbo A.D.): He 
appears to have been a contemporary of 
Basava, or he might have flourished a little 
later, for his name is found in the Gatia- 
saliasnj-ndimty the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Palkurike Soma (1195 A.D.k He 
w'as an author of V’^acanas. 

All the above authors, besides many others, took 
part in the discourses conducted under the presidency 
of Prabhudeva. The Vira^aiva hagiologies, such 
as the Basava-purdna and others, mention all these. 
Moreover, in the V^acanas composed by these authors 
w^e meet with references to many of them. Therefore 
there seems to be no doubt as to their being 
contemporaries of Bassova. The many names of 
women and men of all professions remove the 
slightest shadow of doubt regarding the social re¬ 
form brought about at that time. All these 
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occasionally dined together in the ever hospitable 
home of Basava. 

52. URILINGA DEVA (1170 A.D.): From the 
Aradhya’Cariie of Nilakantha (1485 A.D.), 
we learn that he was the son of Siva-lenka 
Mancanna (1160 A.D.). From the quotations 
in his Vacanas, he seems to have been well 
versed in Sanskrit, especially in the Agama 
literature. He was an author of Vacanas. 

53 - URILINGA PEDDl (1180 A.D.): Tradition 
says that he was a dull disciple of the above 
saint, but by his keen desire to learn and by 
his firm devotion to his guru he acquired the 
knowledge of the sacred lore. He was an 
author of Vacanas. 

54 - KUMARA BANKANATHA (i 43 ^ A.D.); As 
noticed above, he was the disciple of Maha- 
liriga-deva and the guru of Jakkanarya. He 
is the author of the Sat-sthalopadesn and the 
Prabhu-devara ttkina Vucana. 

55 - KALLU-MATHADA PRABHUDEVA (1430 

A.D.): He was contemporary with Jakka¬ 
narya and Camarasa, and was one of the 101 
Viraktas. He is the author of the Lihgadila- 
'i'tlHsa-caritra and the Prabhii-devara Mantra- 
gopyada tike. ^ 

5 d. KARASTHALADA NAGIDEVA (1430 A.D.): 
He is said to have been a goldsmith in his 
early life. He was a disciple of Virannodeya, 
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one of the loi Viraktas. He is the author of 
7 'rividis. 

57. GURU-BASAVA (1430 A.D.): He is the 
author of 

(1) Siva-yogdhga-hhusaim , 

(2) Sad-guru-rahasya, 

(3) Kaly&neHfaray 

(4) Svarupdnirtay 

(5) Avadhiita-gitCy 

(6) Vrsahha-glte, 

(7) Manovijaya Kavya. 

1 he above seven books are known as the 
Sapta-Kavyas. He was apparently a great 
teacher of Vfra^aivism and contemporary 
with Jakkanna. He seems to have written also 
a Vacana-^Sstra. 

5 ^. GUDDAVVE (1430 A.D.): Wife of Batta- 
le^vara. Nothing more about her or her 
husband is known. She was an author of 
V’^acanas. 

59 - GUBBIYA MALLANNA (i 475 A.D.): He was 
a resident of Gubbi. His genealogy is: — 

(1) Amara-gundada Mallikarjuna, whose 
disciple was 

(2) Gurubhakta, who ascended the cross 
(Sulavanerida Mahatvavulla Guru- 
bhakta), whose son was 

(3) Saundarya Mallikarjuna-pandita, whose 
son was 
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(4) NSganSthdrya, whose son was 

(5) AmaragundadSrya, whose descendant 
was 

(6) Gubbiya Mallanna (the poet). He wrote 

(i) Ganabh&sya Ratnaniale and (2) 

Vdtula-tantra-fike. 

60. KALYANADA SVAMI (1500 A.D.): Author 

of the Kannada rendering of the Karan- 
dgama in Satpadi metre. 

61. SURANGA (1500 A.D.): From his book we 
learn that he was the son of Sahgama-vibhu 
and Mahadevi. His titular deity was Soma- 
natha of Puligere. He had the title 
* ‘ Karnataka-Kavi-Cakravarti'', the Emperor 
of Kanarese Poets. His poetry is very good. 
Sadaksaradeva (1655 A.D.) seems to have 
imitated him. His date is uncertain, but 
R. IJJarasimhacharya provisionally assigns to 
him 1500 A.D. He is the author of Trisasti- 
pur&tanara Vildsam^ which narrates the 
legendary lives of the 63 Saiva Saints, like 
the Periya Purdna of Sekkilar. He has not 
mentioned Sekkilar, and does not admit any 
indebtedness to the Periya Purdna, Instead he 
says that he has taken these stories as they 
were communicated to Kandda by Upamanyu 
in the Laingya-Purdna, He begins his work 
with the life of Sundara-mQrti, the last of the 
Saiva Saints. 
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62. MASANAMMA (1500 A.D.): She was the wife 
of E(^e-mathada Nagideva. Nothing more is 
known of her. She is an author of Vacanas. 

63. SAMPADANEYA SIDDHAVIRA (1600 A.D.); 
He is the compiler of: — 

(1) Acaraneya Sambandhada Vacana^ 

(2) Lihga-stotrada Vacana^ 

(3) Miha-stotruy 

(4) Sarvajna'-mUrttya trividiy 

(5) Pada-^stoirUy 

(6) Anddi-Vtra~:$aiva-s&ra-sangrahay which 
is referred to many times in this book. 
Nothing more is known about the author. 

64. SOSALE REVANACARYA (1623 A.D.); He 
seems to have been a voluminous writer and 
an influential teacher. He is the author of: — 

(1) 3 (iriraka-prakdhkey 

(2) Antahkarana-prak&Fikey 

(3) Sva-svarupa-prakdh'key 

(4) Paramdtvia-prakdhkey 

(5) Nijadlpti-prakdiikey 

(6) A commentary on the Mahimnahstava, 

(7) A commentary on the Viraiaiva- 
Siddhdnta-Sikh&maniy 

(8) A commentary on the Sivddhikya- 

Sikhdmaniy 

(9) A commentary on the Sadguru Ragale, 

65. NJRALAMBA &ARARA (1700 A.D.): He is 
the author of Akhandeivara Vacanas. 
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R. Narasimhacharya assigns to him the above 
date, but in all probability he lived consider¬ 
ably earlier. 

66. KADASIDDHA (i 7^5 A.D.): He is the author 
of the Kada-Siddheivara Vacuna. He also 
appears to have lived earlier than the above 
date assigned to him by R. Narasimhacharya. 

67. NITTURA NASJANACARYA (1725 A.D.); 

He was a native of Nittura, and author of 
the Vedanta-scLra-viraiaiva-cint&mani and the 
^abda-mani-darpana^tike. He was apparently 
well versed in Sanskrit and Kannada. He has 
quoted a number of SaivSgamas in his book. 
From his many quotations there seems to be 
no doubt that he had a great command over 
Vedic as well as Agamic literature. 
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THE CONSTITUENTS OF MAYA 

According to Virabhadradeva, the following are 
the constituents of MSyS: — 

1. Six instruments (Satkaranani): mind (Manas), 
intellect (Buddhi), thought (Citta), egoism 
(Ahahkara), knowledge (JnSna); and Bhava, 
which is described as the power of objects 
{Visaya-Saktir eva Bh&vah). 

2. The group of six enemies (Ari-Sacjvarga): 
lust (Kama), anger (Krodha), avarice (I^bha), 
delusion (Moha), haughtiness (Mada) and 
envy (Matsara). 

3. Six sources of misconceptions (Sad-bhrama): 
Jati, Varna, Asrama, Kula, Gotra and Nama. 

4. Six changes (Sad-bhava-vikara): Is (Asti), is 
born (Jayate), is modified (Viparinamate), 
increases (Vardhate), decreases (Ksiyate) and 
perishes (Nasyati). 

5. Six waves (Sad Urmayah); hunger (Ksudha), 
thirst (Trasna), sorrow (Soka), delusion 
(Moha), old-age (Jara), and death (Marana). 

6. Ten objects: sound, touch, form, humidity 
(Rasa), scent (Gandha), speaking, giving, 
walking, excreting, and enjoying (Ananda). 

7. Eight conceits: due to family, due to beauty, 
due to youth, due to haughtiness (Chala), due 
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to penance (Tapas), due to wealth, due to 
royal estate (Rajya), and due to learning 
(Vidya). 

8. Seven sources of attractions or evil habits 
(Vyasana): gambling, drinking, eating for¬ 
bidden food such as mutton, adultery 
(Paradaragamana), and harlotry (VeiSya- 
gamana). 

9. Five sources of pain (Panca-Kle^a): ignorance 
(Avidya), egoism (Asmita), attachment to 
sense objects (Abhinivesa), passion and 
hatred. 

10. Five sheaths: formed of food, breath, mind, 
knowledge and bliss. 

11. Eight bonds (Asta-pasa): fear, doubt, Sila, 
family (Kula), vow (Vrata), compassion, 
(Karuna), shame (Lajja) and loathing 
(JugMpsa). 

12. Three distresses: caused by gods, by one’s 
own self, and by elements or beings. 
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THE SAT-STHALAS AND THEIR SUB¬ 

SECTIONS 

In the Vacana-Sastra, each of these Sthalas is 
divided into six Sthalas, namely, the Bhakta-sthala 
in the Bhakta-Sthala; the Mahesa-Sthala in the 
Bhakta-Sthala, and so on. Altogether there are 36 
Sthalas. But Cennabasava mentions that these 36 
Sthalas are again divided into 216 Sthalas, the 
principle of division being the same. Sivayogi- 
^ivScarya divides the main six Sthalas into loi 
Sthalas, the names of which are not found in the 
divisions of Cennabasava or of the Vacana-Sastra. 
Moreover, the principle of division is not so simple 
as in that of 36 or 216 Sthalas. 

Maggeyya Mayideva, as we have already seen, 
interprets Sthala as the cosmic principle or Para- 
Brahman. From this cosmic principle he derives six 
Sthalas. According to him, the Sthala is the Para- 
Brahman which, through the agitation (Sphurana) 
of the highest power (ParSsakti) hidden in it, 
divides itself into two, namely—Lihgasthala, or 
Siva, the worshipful , or that which is to be 
worshipped or adored, and Ahgasthala or Jiva, the 
worshipper or adorer. This distinction in the 
Sthala—Para Brahman—does not affect it like the 
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division in the sky into Gha^aka^a and Mah^kft^a. 
This is the Abhasa theory, which is met with in the 
Trika. In the same way Sakti, the innate power, 
becomes two by her own independent will {Sva* 
Svdiantrya-balena tu)^ one resorting to Siva and 
being named Kala, the other resorting to Jiva and 
being named Bhakti. We know already that Kala- 
^akti brings entanglements to the soul and that 
Bhakti-wSakti liberates it from them. 

Then the Lihgasthala is divided into three: — 

1. Bhavalihga, which has no parts, is to be 
perceived by BhSva (faith); it is only Sat un¬ 
conditioned by time or space, and is higher 
than the highest, being embodied in Ndda. 

2. Prana-lihga, which has parts and no parts, 
is to be perceived by Prana, i.e., mind (here 
it does not mean either vital breath or the 
self); it is Cit, intelligence, is subtle and is 
embodied in Bindu. 

3. Is^alihga, which has parts (Sakala), is to be 
apprehended by the eye; it is Ananda or joy, 
is gross, and is embodied in Kala. 

Each of these Lihgas becomes divided into two. 
From the first came (i) Mahalihga, which is SOnya, 
pure, perfect, subtle, higher than the highest, un¬ 
fathomable, and capable of being apprehended by 
faith and love, and (2) Prasadalihga, which is light 
(Jyotirmaya), eternal, indivisible, imperceptible to the 
sense, indestructible, and Sadakhya. From the 
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second came (3) Caralihga which is infinite, 
pervading the internal and external, full of light, 
Purusa, higher than Aksara and to be contemplated 
by mind alone, and (4) Sivalihga which is finite, 
possessed of Vidya and Kala, and has celestial lustre 
and one face. From the third come (5) Gurulinga 
which is endowed with agency, “presides over every 
system or science that instructs (Sarvopade^a- 
viditam Prakrtipratisthitam), is full of light a 
boundless ocean of joy and dwells in human 
intelligence,” and (6) Acaralinga, which “in the 
shape of action serves as the support for the existence 
of all things, which is conceivable by the mind, and 
leads to a life of renunciation”. Corresponding to 
these Lihgas there arise from the KalS-Sakti six 
^aktis, namely, Cicchakti, Para^akti, Adi^akti, 
Iccha-I^akti, Jnana- 5 >akti, and Kriya-Sakti, which 
become united to six Lifigas in their respective 
order. 

The Angasthala is also divided into three: — 

1. Yoganga, which leads to the happiness of 
Sivayoga, and which corresponds to the 
resident of the Causal (Karana) body present 
in deep sleep, known as Prajna. 

2. Bhoganga, which leads to enjoyment along 
with Siva, and which corresponds to the 
resident of the sufctle body present in dreams 
known as Taijasa. 

3. Tyaganga, which leads to the abandonment 
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of Samsdra, and which corresponds to the 
gross body present in the wakeful condition, 
known as Viiva. 

Each of these Angasthalas becomes divided into 
two: 

From Yoganga come Aikya and Sarana; from 
Bhoganga, Pranalihgin and Prasadin; from 
TySganga, Mahe^a and Bhakta. Corresponding to 
these, the Bhakti-Sakti gives rise to six ^aktis, 
namely Samarasa, Ananda, Anubhava, Avadhana, 
Naisthiki and Sadbhakti, which become united to 
six Angasthalas in their respective order. The six 
Angasthalas united with six Bhakti- 5 >aktis worship 
six Lihgasthalas united to six Kala-Saktis. Such 
is the account of the evolution of Sat-Sthalas, 

Maggeya Mayideva has not rejected the inter¬ 
pretation of Sthala as a stage. He believes in it 
and adheres to it in his book. He closely follows 
the explanation of the authors of Vacanai^Sstra 
sketched above. He also admits the superiority of 
one Sthala over the other as a higher stage for the 
soul to rise. So far there is no difference of opinion 
between him and the authors of Vacana^Sstra, but 
we mark in him a tendency to attribute cosmic 
sense to Sthalas. All Vira^aiva teachers who came 
after him follow this method. Tontada Siddhe^vara 
explains Sthala in the same way; therefore we are 
not sure when and by whom such an explanation 
was offered. But it seems very probable that 
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the interpretation put on Sthala by MSyideva, if 
not unknown, at least was not current in the days 
of Basava and Cennabasava, for there is no hint 
in their books of such an interpretation. 

It is already mentioned that there is a striking 
resemblance between the Vira^aiva Sthala and the 
Jaina GunasthSna, The similarity is so exact in 
ideas as to give rise to the presumption of borrow- 
ing; yet it is not without differences. The Jaina 
Gunasthanas are 14 in number, while the Vira^aiva 
Sthalas are 6 only. Although we may neglect this 
minor point, we notice another very important 
difference. In Jainisim, the soul, while rising Guna 
after Guna, is liable to fall, whereas in Vira^aivism, 
when the ascent is once started, there is neither fall 
nor hindrance in climbing. It is very difficult to 
mount the Jaina Gunasthanas, for the slightest 
violation of observance in the process hu,rls down 
the soul. Besides, no one knows how many births 
or Yugas it takes for an individual to climb. Since 
the appearance of the universe, only 24 persons have 
reached the height. In Vira. 4 aivism every member 
is assured of reaching the goal in this very birth. 
There is a possibility that the Viraiaivas, after 
borrowing the idea from Jainism, later on 
simplified it. It is not however probable; for, 
we find more striking resemblances in Buddhism. 

“More abstruse are the positions of Mastery 
(Abhibhayatandni) which are essentially modes of 
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contemplating external forms, finite or boundless, 
and coloured blue, yellow, red, white, and appreciat¬ 
ing their true impermanence and thus presumably 
rendering vacant the mind. Akin to these exercises 
are the first three of the stages of deliverance 
(Vimokkha), which seem to be, first, the contempla¬ 
tion by a man of his own material form, then of 
external form, and then the attainment of intentness. 
Then by passing beyond any conception of matter or 
idea of sensation and suppressing the idea of multi¬ 
formity, he attains the stage of mind in which the 
only idea present is the infinity of space (Akasa- 
nafica). On this follows a stage in which the infinity 
or unboundedness of intellect (Viftfianananca) is alone 
present. The next stage is reached when there is 
nothing at all present to the mind (Akificafijhayatana). 
Then is achieved the stage when neither the presence 
of ideas nor the absence of ideas is specifically 
present (Nevasafinasaftflayatana). Finally is attained 
the stage where there is supression of both sensation 
and idea (Sannavedayita-nirodha)*' (Dr. A. B. 
Keith, Buddhist Philasophy in India and Ceylon^ 
pp. 123-124). The object and the process described 
in this passage are remarkably like those of the 
Satsthalas, and their substance generally appears 
to be similar. Moreover,^if we put the first three 
stages of Buddhism in one group, as they taken 
together seem to contain the sentiment found 
in the Bhakta-Sthala, the number of stages in 
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this passage will then be six, the exact number 
of the Viraiaiva Sthalas. The first stage in 
Buddhism begins with the contemplation by a 
man of his own material form. The first stage 
in Vira^aivism begins with the worship of Istalihga. 
Again, if we observe very closely the rules for 
modelling Istalihga, we find some light on this 
topic. The substance of these rules is that the Ista¬ 
lihga should be true to Paftca-sutra (five threads), 
i.e., true to these five measurements: (i) the 
circumference of the lower Pitha, (2) the circum¬ 
ference of the upper Pitha, (3) the circumference of 
the Pin^ika, (4) the height from the bottom of the 
lower Pitha to the top of the Pindika, and (5) the 
height of the Pindika from the upper surface of the 
upper Pitha; these should be respectively in the same 
proportion of (i) the circumference of the seat with 
both legs folded and crossed (the posture named 
PadmSsana), (2) the circumference of the breast, 
including shoulders and left hand extended in front 
to hold on the palm the Lihga, (3) the circumference 
of head, (4) the height from the bottom of the spinal 
cord, well straightened, to the top of the head, and 
(5) the height from the shoulders to the top of the 
head of a Saint, while undergoing the process of 
Sivayoga or of LingapQja. This measurement 
•*>uggests that in all probability, at the bottom of 
the conception of Istalihga, there is the idea of the 
material form of man, corresponding to “the 
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contemplation by a man of his own material form” 
of Buddhism. Besides, the essential feature of the 
Lihgapuja in Vira 4 aivism is the contemplation of 
the Reality, Siva, looking intently at the Is^lihga 
on the palm and penetrating within. Perhaps there 
is another significant resemblance between the con¬ 
templation of external forms coloured blue, yellow, 
red and white in Buddhism and the plastering of 
the Istalihga with a blue or black substance called 
Kan the. The last stage in the above passage exactly 
coincides with the description of the Aikyasthala. 
I'hese striking similarities tempt us to admit 
borrowing on the part of the Virasaivas. We should 
be very careful, for Dr. Keith holds that “from 
Yoga Buddhism borrowed the conception of a 
carefully planned regulation of psychical life in order 
to attain the desired end” (Buddhist Philosophy in 
India a^id Ceylonj p. 145). These stages and 
practices of Buddhism, therefore, as Dr. Keith 
opines, might owe their origin to the Yoga, which 
was also a Saiva sect. In each and every step in the 
philosophical and religious aspects of the Vira 4 aivas 
we find traces of Yoga. 

Moreover, the idea of grades in the spiritual life 
seems to be common to all religions; therefore it 
is also not improbable that the Virasaivas might 
have evolved independently the doctrines of Sat- 
sthalas. 
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EKOTTARASATA-STHALA: loi STHALAS 

The six main Sthalas, as is already mentioned, 
are divided into a number of sub-sthalas which are 
216 according to Cennabasava and loi according to 
Sivayogi Sivacarya. The principle of division in the 
case of Cennabasava is very simple. Each one of 
the six Sthalas is divided into six stages; each one 
of these is again divided into six; therefore each 
main Sthala contains 36 sub-Sthalas. Sivayogi 
SivacArya seems to be arbitrary in his division; 
yet, by observing very carefully all the minor 
Sthalas, we find some principle by which he is 
guided throughout. He divides each one of the main 
Sthalas into two; Ahgasthala and Lingasthala. Each 
one of these is further divided into a nu.mber of 
Sthalas. All these appear to indicate the degrees 
of spiritual elevation of the soul. Altogether there 
are 44 Ahga-Sthalas and 57 Linga-Sthalas. Sivayogi 
Sivacarya collected and handed down the doctrines 
of loi Sthalas said to have been formerly communi¬ 
cated to the sage Agastya by Renukacarya, one 
of the five traditional founders of Virai^aivism; 
therefore the loi Sthalas are said to be as ancient 
as Agastya, the mythical sage who is believed 
to be the first Aryan teacher to come to the South. 
He is a very popular figure in Tamil literature, and 
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is believed to have written the first Tamil grammar. 
We are not certain which Agastya was the pupil of 
RenukScarya. Sivayogi Sivacirya mentions that 
RenukacSrya was a contemporary of Vibhisana, the 
brother of Ravana, the villain of the Rdmdyanaj the 
great epic of India. Then Agastya is the same sage in 
whose A 4 rama Rama lived. In spite of this supposed 
antiquity of the loi Sthalas, there seems to be no 
trace of this division in the books of Basava or 
Cennabasava or their colleagues. For lack of authen¬ 
tic proof of antiquity, the development of these loi 
Sthalas may be taken to be later than the 12th 
century. However, the division into the loi Sthalas 
is very popular among modern Vira^aivas. The 
following is a brief summary of these Sthalas: — 

Sivayogi SivacSrya seems to advocate three stages 
in achieving the goal. The first is knowing or under¬ 
standing,. a mere understanding caused by the 
spiritual instruction of the Guru. The second is 
experiencing or realizing what is imparted by the 
Guru, through the process of KriyS or Puja, the 
principal feature of which is deep thinking or fixing 
one’s attention on the Lifiga. The third is the 
achievement of what is realized. The process of 
achievement is the continuance of the method of 
what is called Liiiganusandhana, the internal 
penetration through the Linga. These are reflected 
in the loi Sthalas. 

In the Bhakta-sthala the individual is offered the 
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Isfalihga by his Guru, who also instructs him as 
to the goal and the method of attaining it. Through 
his Guru he knows that the goal is unity with the 
Deity, which implies that he is also akin to the 
Deity. This is mere knowledge and does not bring 
unity, or the goal, nearer. This comes under the 
first stage. Then, through devotion to the Istalihga 
and chaste living according to the direction of his 
Guru, he starts on his journey towards the goal. 
When he approaches the Pranalihgisthala, the 
realization of his goal dawns on him slowly. He 
realizes it completely at the end of the Sarana- 
sthala. In the Aikyasthala, there is complete 
achievement of the goal. If we neglect this feature 
of Sivayogi SivacSrya, his book, the Siddhanta- 
Sikhdmaniy becomes a mass of contradiction. 

THE BHAKTA-STHALA contains 24 sub-sthalas, 
15 Angasthalas and 9 Lihga-sthalas. 

The 75 Angasthalas are as follows: — 

1. The embodied soul, after exhausting the 
accumulated impurities, becomes pure and 
turns its devotion towards God. Such a soul 
is known as Pinda or purified individual, 
This stage is called the Pindasthala (i). * 

2. In the next stage, it comes to the conclusion 
that it is different from the body and God 


* The serial numbers of the loi Sthalas are thus indicated 
at the end of the various paragraphs describing them. 
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who is its master. This is Pirn/.ojnana- 
sthala (2). 

3. In the next stage, it realizes the non-eternal 
nature of material objects. It concludes that 
the Samsara and material objects are a source 
of misery; therefore it feels a kind of disgust 
towards them. 

This is the Samsdrd heya-sthala (3). 

4. Next, the individual desires to be relieved of 
worldly entanglements, and therefore searches 
for a Guru, who accepts him by initiation. 
This is the Guru^Kdrunya-Sthala^ a stage in 
which the compassion of the Guru is 
gained (4). 

5. Then the Guru performs three kinds of 
Diksas—Vedha, Mantra and Kriyfi—sim¬ 
ultaneously to three bodies and joins three 
Lipgas, Bhava, Prana and Ista, to these 
bodies respectively. This is the Lihga- 
dharana-sthala (5). 

6-8. The wearing of the Lihga is necessarily 
followed by applying the Vibhuti, sacred 
ashes, to the parts of his body; by wearing 
Rudraksa; and by the repetition of the sacred 
Mantra. These three represent three Sthalas 
( 6 - 8 ). 

9. Then the individual has firm devotion. This 
forms the Bhakti-mdrga-Kriya-sthala^ observ¬ 
ing the process of devotion (9). 
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10. The devotion of the individual should be 
equally directed towards his Guru and Siva. 
The Guru is the visible Siva. He should not 
make any distinction between Siva and Guru. 
This is Ubhaya-sthala (lo). 

11. Together with Siva and the Guru, the Lihga 
is also an object of veneration. This is 
Trividha-Sampatti-Sthala (i i). 

12. The same veneration is to be extended to 
Padodaka, sacred water, and objects offered 
to Siva. This is Caturvidha-S&rdya^Sthala 
(> 2 )- 

13. Such an individual gives alms according to 
his powers with a desire to attain merit. This 
is Upddhi-nUlta-Sthala (13). 

14. Then he feels the futility of acquiring merit, 
but continues to give alms without a desire 
for merit. This is Nirupddhi-mdta-Sthala (14). 

15. In the next, the individual does good deeds 
for the sake of being serviceable to beings, 
either by offering what he can afford or by 
any other means, without being conscious of 
the fact that it is his duty to do so. This is 
Sahaja-nidta-sthala (15). 

The distinction between these three stages is as 
follows: — 

In the Upadhi-mSta-stliala, the individual feels it 
his duty to be serviceable to beings, but it is tainted 
with a desire to attain merit or happiness. In the 
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Nirupadhi-mata-sthala, there is no taint of seeking 
merit or happiness, but he is conscious that it is 
his duty to do good. In the Sahaja-mSta-sthaJa, the 
individual is unconscious that he is doing something 
good, and automatically does it. 

In these the spirit of the teachings of the 
Bhagavedgitdi namely “doing action without a 
desire for reward”, seems to be reflected. 

The nine Lihga-sthalas are as follows: — 

1. The Guru initiates the individual who wants 
to be relieved from bondage. This is the 
Diksd-Guru-Sthala (i6). 

2. After initiation the individual is under the 
spiritual guidance of his Guru, who prepares 
his mind to receive Jnana. This is the SiksQ- 
Guru-Sthala (17). 

3. Af^er some time the individual becomes 
capable of following discourses on topics of 
Jnana. The Guru, after enlightening him 
slowly about the goal, puts him on the right 
path, by following which he secures right 
knowledge (Sarny oga-jnana). This is the 
Jndna'^guru^sthala (18). 

4. In the last stage, the individual is taught to 
believe in the Ista-li^a as the highest lustre, 
namely Para-Brahma, by the worship of 
which alone he achieves the goal. In this 
stage he discards all forms of the Supreme 
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and attaches himself intently to his Is^a- 
Lihga. This is the Kriyd-Linga^Sthala (19). 

5. Side by side with the worship of the Isja- 
lihga, he tries to penetrate within. He makes 
a search in the innermost heart, where he 
finds the Bhavalihga, the subtlest form of 
Linga of faith, and begins to worship it there. 
The worship of the Ista-linga purifies him 
externally and that of Bhava-linga internally. 
This is the Bhdvalinga-sthala (20). 

6. Internal and external purity leads to the 
Jnana, the realization of the Supreme, higher 
than the highest (Paratpara). As a preliminary 
step to Jnana, there dawns the great bliss 
(ParamSnanda). This is the Jnana^lihga- 
sthala (21). 

7. The great bliss that has dawned on him in 
the previous stage banishes his individuation 
(Ahamkara) and five afflictions (Panca- 
klcsas). He is content with the proceeds of 
begging. In his eyes the King and the beggar 
are equal. He is pleased with whatever he 
obtains, (Yadrccha-labha-santustah); is self- 
controlled and engrossed in that great bliss. 
This is the SvayamMhga-sthala {22). 

8. Then he undertakes the wandering life, being 
full of peace (Santi), self-restraint (Danti) 
and balance of mind (Sama-buddhi). He is 
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indifferent to honour or dishonour. This is the 
Caralihga-sthala (23). 

9. Then he looks on this world as of no use and 
on worldly objects as being worthless like a 
blade of grass. He wanders in the world 
according to his will, and is free from attach¬ 
ments of any kind. This is the Paralihga- 
sthala (24). 

The description of the four stages from the 5th to 
9th contains verses which are similar to those 
describing the condition of the Sthiraprajna in the 
Bhagavadgitd, 

These nine Lihga-sthalas come under the Bhakta- 
sthala. It is not made clear in the text when the 
soul reaches these stages. The author groups all 
the Anga-sthalas, 44 in number, in one place, and the 
57 Lihgarsthalas in another place. It is more pro¬ 
bable that the ascent of the soul is simultaneous*^in 
the Anga and Lihga-sthalas. The Gurukarunya- 
sthala, the 4th in the Anga-sthalas, seems to be 
simultaneous with the Diksaguru-sthala, the ist in 
the Lihga-sthala. By the time the soul ascends the 
last Anga-sthala in the Bhakta-sthala, it is probable 
that it also reaches the last Lihga-sthala of the 
Bhakta-sthala. . 

In the next main Sthala, Bhakti and duality, 
namely the relation of the soul to God as servant 
to master, remain intact. Here the principal feature 
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is that the individual rejects with disgust the pros¬ 
pect of attaining the offices of Brahma and Visnu. 

THE MAHElSvARA-STHALA consists of i8 sub- 
sthalas, 9 Anga and 9 Lihga-sthalas. 

The Nine Anga-sthalas are as follows: — 

1. The individual firmly believes in the superi¬ 
ority of Rudra-Siva over all Gods; Siva 
alone can secure Mukti to souls. Strict 
observance of moral and ethical rules is 
enjoined. Egoism (Ahamkara) and the six 
enemies (Sadripu), such as lust, passion, etc., 
are completely mastered. The individual is 
always joyful, and is bent on doing good to 
all beings {Sarva-prdni-hite ratah)y but he 
does not tolerate any aspersions cast on Siva 
or his followers. This is the Mahehvara* 
pra^am^H-sihala (25). 

2. He then looks on his Ista-lihga as the emblem 
of the great Rudra-Siva and becomes so much 
convinced of the purifying nature of the Lihga 
that he never parts with it, even at the risk 
of his life. This is the Lihga-Nisthd- 
Sthala (26). 

3. He naturally discards the distinctions of 
castes, stages, etc. One who has undergone 
the Saiva rites (Siva-Samskara) has no caste- 
distinction just as there is no form in the 
wood burnt by fire. This is Purvdiraya’^ 
nirasana^sthala (27). 
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4. He must believe in the distinctness of Siva 
and Jiva, their relation being- that of master 
and servant. For, in unity (Advaita) there is 
no possibility of distinction between the wor¬ 
shipper and the object of worship, (Pojya- 
Pujakabhava). This is the Advaita-nirasana- 
sthala (28). 

5. In the Hindu rituals there are some Mantras 
called Ahvana-mantra, the Mantra for inviting 
Gods to accept worship, and Visarjana- 
mantra, the Mantra allowing Gods to leave 
after the completion of Puja. Virasaivism 
refuses to observe these Mantras, because it 
believes in the presence of God always in 
the individual in the form of the Isfalihga. 
In this stage this is emphasised. It is the 
AhvCina-Nirasana-Sthala (29). 

6. In "this stage earth, water, etc., which are 
the eight forms of Siva, are to be considered 
as eight objects presided over by Siva. Siva 
moulds and controls all these as the potter 
(Kulala) the lump of earth. This is the 
A stamurti-nirasana-sthahi (30). 

7. All Srutis declare that God is existent in all. 
But, in this stage, the individual is to believe 
in the existence of Siva predominantly in the 
Istalihga, like fire in the Sami-garbha. The 
plausible argument is that the belief in the 
existence of Siva in all objects leads to the 
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worship of all objects, and not only the 
Lihga. The Linga is the all-existing and all- 
pervading Para-Brahman reduced to shape by 
the Guru; hence the predominant existence 
of Siva in the Istalihga. This is the SarvcL^ 
gata-nirasana-sthala (31). 

8. Though Siva is to be sought in the Lihga, 
which alone is to be worshipped, he is really 
in all. The universe is nothing but his own 
transformation just as foam and bubbles are 
of the water. This is the Siva-Jaganmaya- 
Sihala (32). 

9. Yet Siva is residing in the heart of his de¬ 
votees more than in anything else. This is the 
Bhakta-dehika-sihala (33). 

The nine Lihga^sthalas are as follows: — 

1. Siva is inside the heart of all beings; without 
worship (Kriya), knowledge of him is not 
possible, just as fire, though existing in the 
fire-stick (Arani), is not manifested without 
rubbing; therefore one should worship Siva 
according to rites and rules prescribed in the 
Saivagamas. This is the Kriydgama- 
sihala (34). 

2. Together with external worship, internal 
worship is also %, essential. This is the 
Bh&vdgama-sthala (35). 

3. Mere mechanical worship alone is of no use. 
It must be united to JnSna. Jnana and Kriya, 
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when united to one another, like the united 
efforts of a lame man sitting on the shoulders 
of a blind man, lead to realization. Without 
JnSina, the deluding effects of Citta do not 
vanish, like the darkness in the absence of 
the lamp. This is the Jndnagama^sthala (36). 

4. The body is useful to serve God and to gain 
Jnana; therefore the Sivayogin should be in 
possession of the body, i.e., should be 
conscious of the necessity of his body. This 
is the Sakdya^Sthala (37). 

5. In the next stage, the Sivayc^in being 
absorbed in the great bliss of his Para -1 ihga, 
becomes unconscious of his body. This is the 
Akdya-sthala (38). 

6. Then the Sivayogin feels that his entire body 
is pervaded by the Para-Brahma. This is the 
Parakdya-sthala (39). 

7. The life of a Sivayogin is full of righteous¬ 
ness, as he practises harmlessness to beings, 
truthfulness, etc., and is very serviceable to 
the world. This is the Dharmdcdra- 
sthala (40). 

8. The 8ivayogin performs all his actions 
occasionally or constantly with Siva-bhava, 
i.e., their results ajpe not enjoyed solely by 
him but are offered to Siva. This is the 
Bhdvdcdra^sthala, This appears to echo the 
sentiment of the Bhagavadgitd^ iii-30 (41). 
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9. The Sivayogin, though doing actions, is 
engrossed in Siva-jnana, which reveals the 
Paratattva, the great and perfect light. This 
is the Jnandcdra-sthala {42). 

THE PRASADiSTHALA consists of 16 sub- 
sthalas, 7 Anga-sthalas and 9 Lihga-sthalas. 

The Seven Anga-sthalas are as follows: — 

1. The Mahe^vara, the individual or Sivayogin 
of the last main Sthala, achieves purity of 
mind and enters into the next stage. The 
achievement of a higher degree of purity is 
hastened by the favour of ^iva. Prasada 
means favour. The favour is shown when one 
gives something with love to another. The 
object that indicates favour is also called 
PrasSda. The Mahe^vara offers whatever he 
has, even food, drink, etc., to Siva, and 
receives it back as Siva-prasada, Partaking 
of such articles, received back as Siva- 
Prasada, hastens the purity of mind. Such 
a Mahesvara is called the Prasadin. This stage 
is called the Prasadi-sthala (43). 

2. The purity of mind leads to veneration of the 
Guru, who appears identical with Siva, though 
he looks like an ordinary man. This is the 
Gum-Mahdtmya-Stliala (44). 

3. Then the veneration is extended to the Lihga. 
This is the Lihga-Maii&tmya^Sthala (45). 

4. The same devotion is extended to holy men 
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called Jangamas or Sivayogis. They are so 
called because they see Siva in their own 
form. They are Sivayogis who, by means of 
Sivayoga, find Cit or Caitanya (Cidrupa) in 
the obscurities of this world, who have cast 
away Malas, and who are the Masters of the 
Sivajnana which disperses the darkness of this 
horrible Samsara. This is the Jangama- 
Mahdtmya^Sthala (46). 

5-7. The same veneration is extended to the 
Bhakta, Sarana, and Prasadin, and belief in 
their greatnes. and purifying nature becomes 
firmly fixed. These form three sthalas, viz., 
Bhakta-^ arana-Pr as Ada - MahQtmya - Sthalas 

(47-49)- 

All these look more or less like repetitions. Their 
importance is already mentioned in the Bhakta- 
sthala; therefore there appears to be no necessity to 
mention them again. The author, in repeating 
these, appears to be under the impression that their 
importance is merely known in the Bhakta-sthala 
while here it is realized. 

The Nine Lihga-sthalas are as follows: — 

1-2. The Prasadin is now in the position of 
bestowing favour (Anugraha) on all by means 
of his presence. Thjs stage is the Kdydnu- 
graha-sihala. He has under control aU the 
sense-organs; yet their outward functions are 
apparent. In one moment he fixes his gaze 
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within and in another moment he looks at 
wordly objects. Though he is in possession of 
sense-organs, he is as if without them. His 
mind is fixed on Siva. This is the Indriya^ 
nugrahcu-sthala (50-51). 

3. All his sense-organs are retracted in the next 
stage; his vital breaths (Pranas) become 
pacified or steadied (Sdntatvdt Prdna^ 
Vrttindm)f his mind calm and fixed on the 
internal vision of Siva. Now the Sivayogin 
looks like a post (SthanuvadbhSti). This is 
the Prdndrmgraha-sthala (52). 

4-6. Then all the adjuncts of body, sense-organs 
and Bhava of the Sivayogi vanish. These are 
three sthalas, namely the Kdydrpitaj Karandr^ 
pitUy and Bhdvdrpita sthalas (53-55)‘ 

7. Such a Sivayogin can guide those who seek 
his help. This is called the .^isyasthala (56). 

8. Those who place themselves under the 
guidance of such a Sivayogin, devote them¬ 
selves to his services. This is the Suiriisd” 
sihala (57). 

9. Those who serve a Sivayogin and become 
adepts in and follow strictly the lessons 
received from him, attain to the stage of 
being served by qthers. This is the Sevya- 
sthala (58). 

The Prasadin, being purified on account of his 
concentration on Siva, gains JnSna. The object of 
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Jn^na is the Caitanyatmaka-lihga, the Linga 
whose essence is Caitanya. The Sivayogin who 
realises this Linga is called the Pranalingin. 

THE PRANA-LINGISTHALA has 14 sub-sthalas, 
5 Anga-sthalas and 9 Lihga-sthalas. 

The 5 Ahga-sthalas are as follows: — 

1. Sivayogins, adepts in Sivayoga, call that 
light produced by the collision of Prana and 
Apana the Pranalihga. They also call that in 
which Prana, the mind, is absorbed like the 
frost (Tuhina) in the sun, the Pranalihga. 
He who realises this is the Pranalingin. They 
also call him a Pranalingin who pursues the 
internal illuminating light called the Para- 
BrahmaMhga. In short, the stage in which 
there is realization of the internal illuminating 
light through the process of Sivayoga is 
known as the PrAnalihgl-sthala (59). 

2. The internal worship of such a Linga is the 
Prdna-lihgarcand-sthala (60). 

3. Such worship leads to Samadhi, trance due 
to concentration. It is described as follows; — 
There are six wheels (Cakra) in six parts of 
the body i.e., Adhara, SvadhisthSna, 
ManipQraka, Anahata, Vi^uddhi and Ajna, in 
the Guda, Guhya, n^vel, heart, neck, and the 
place between the eye-brows (BhrQmadhya) 
respectively. These Cakras have lotuses con¬ 
sisting of 4, 6, 10, 12, 16 and 32 petals 
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respectively. Over Bhrumadhya there is a lotus 
with a thousand petals. There is a light 
similar to the pure digit of the Moon. Above 
it there is a place called Kailasa. If the Yogi 
rises to this height, he achieves Samadhi. 
This stage is known as Sivayoga-Samddhi- 
sthala (6i). 

4. The stage of experience of the internal Lihga 
by such Sivayogins is the Lihga-nija^ 
sthala (62). 

5. Then the realization of the unity of the soul 
with the Deity dawns. Anga means the soul, 
and Lihga means ^iva. The Linga is in union 
with the Anga. This is the AngaAihga- 
sihala (63). 

The Nine Lihgasthalas are as follows: — 

1. The Sivayogin who has thus progressed, then 
ceases to make a distinction between soul and 
Para-Brahman. This is the Aima-sihala (64). 

2. The next stage is explained in three ways: — 

(1) The Sivayogin, though still residing in 
the body, is unattached to the body and 
thinks himself to be the ParamStman. 

(2) The soul at the time of receiving instruc¬ 
tion from the Guru is united with the 
qualities of the Jiva. After strictly acting 
according to instructions, it abandons 
the qualities of the Jiva and gains those 
of Siva. It has gained only the qualities 
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of Siva, and not Sivahood. As it is above 
the stage of Jiva and below Siva, it is 
known as existing in the middle 
(Antarala). 

(3) The knowledge realized in this stage 
dispels all ideas of identification of the 
soul with man, beast, etc. This stage 
is known as the Antaratma-sthala, The 
Antaratma, though residing in the body, 
is not subject to its effects, such as 
pleasure, pain, etc. They leave no 
impressions on the soul, like water on 
a lotus-leaf. (65). 

3. The stage in which the Sivayogin gains 
Sivadvaitajnana is known as the Paramiitma- 
sthala (66). 

4. Then the Sivayogin remains completely aloof 
frorfi the body and its effects. This is the 
Nirdehagama-sthala (67). 

5. In the next stage, the Bhava of the Siva- 
yogin is free from the activities of the sense 
organs. This is the Nirhhdvagama-sthala (68). 

6. In the next the Sivayogin ceases to distinguish 
between objects and objects. He sees Siva 
in all things. This is the Nastdgama^sthala 

(69)- 

7. Then the Sivayogin receives the PrasSda of 
Siva. This is the Adiprosada-sthala (70). 
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8. Then he obtains the vision of Siva. This is 
the Antya-prasAda-sthdla (71). 

9. The Sivayogin then becomes worthy of the 
same reverence as is due to Siva. This is the 
Sevya^prasada-sihdla (72). 

The next Sthala is that of Sarana, one who has 
surrendered himself completely. 

THE SaRANASTHALA consists of 16 sub-sthalas, 
4 Anga-sthalas and 12 Lihga-sthalas. 

The Four Ahga-sthalas are as folloivs: — 

1. Complete self-surrender and pure attachment 
to Siva, like that of a chaste wife to her 
husband, form the principal feature of this 
stage. In the last stage of the Prasadi-sthala, 
it is mentioned that the identity of the soul 
with the Deity is realized and confirmed; but 
the simile used in this stage, viz., the 
comparison of Sarana to a chaste and devoted 
wife (Pativrata-nari) and 8iva to a good and 
responsive husband, leads us to believe that 
there still lingers a duality, however dim it 
may be. Such a husband and such a wife, 
though they are one in mind, thought, etc., 
are two beings in body at any rate. This is the 

Parana-sthala (73). 

( 

2. Firm, chaste, and unswerving devotion to 
Siva removes the darkness. This is the 
TUmasa-nirasana-sthala (74). 
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3. Then the true understanding becomes 
brighter. This is the Nirdela-sthala ( 75 ). 

4. Then the Sivayogin, being enlightened by 
this magnificent light, proceeds to achieve the 
Siva-tattva. This is the Sila-sampCidana- 
stkala (76). 

The twelve Liiiga-sihulas are as follows: — 

1. Now the distinction between the Guru and the 
pupil ceases to exist. They both become equal 
and almost one. I'his is the DjkJa-Padodaka^ 
sthala ( 77 ). 

2. Then the consciousness of the equality of the 
(iuru and his Sisya arises. This is the ^iksa- 
PCidodaka-sthala ( 78 ). 

3. rhen the consciousness of bliss due to the 
knowledge of the equality of the Guru and 
l^i.sya becomes manifest. 1 'his is the JnCtna^ 
pCidodaka-sthala ( 79 ). 

4. In the next stage the Sivayogin, though 
active, is unattached to the results of what 
he does. His activities, though beneficial to 
other beings, are not of any use to him. His 
living is only apparent, like the serpent in the 
rope (Rajju-sarpa). He appears to the people 
like an ordinary man doing this or that, but 
really he is above ^everything. This is the 
Kriyd~nispatti~sthala (80). 

5. The Sivayogin withdraws his Bhava from 
external things and fixes it on Siva alone. 
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rhis is the BhAvii-nispatti-sthahi (8i). 

6. Then he becomes unconscious of all external 
objects. Therefore the function of apprehend¬ 
ing objects around him ceases, on account of 
want of operation. This is the Jndna-nispatti- 
sthala (82). 

These three stages appear to be repetitions of 
Lihga-sthalas 1-3 of Prasadi-sthala, which echo the 
sentiment of the Bhagavadgttd. Those stages come 
before, and these after realization. 

7. Then the Jsivayogin realizes his Alma, though 
confined to the body, to be 8iva, like the 
ether confine<l in the jar. This is the 
Pinddkdia^sihala (83). 

8. Then he realizes that the souls of all beings 
are 5 >iva, but they appear different, as the 
ether confined in different objects appears 
different. This is the BindvCikaUi-sthula (84). 

i). rhen dawns the realization that his Atmfi and 
the Atmas of all beings are one and the same 
Islva, the Faramalma. This is the Mahilkd^ia- 
sUuda (85). 

10. The ^ivayogin, though he is unconscious of 
external objects and has almost ceased to 
exist for the external world, has his internal 
functions still worHing, i.e., he still performs 
the Manasa-pujA, the internal worship which 
connects the soul with the Lihga. This is the 
K riyd-F ra a-sthala (85). 
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11-12. This internal AnusandhSna throws a flood 
of light on his Bhava which results in dis¬ 
pelling all upSdhis, the curtain that separates 
Jiva and Siva. These are two Sthalas, namely 
Bh&va-Prak&^a-sthala and JnAnaprakdia- 
sthala (87-88). 

THE A 1 KYA 45 THALA consist of 13 sub-sthalas, 
4 Anga-sthalas and 9 Lihga-sthalas. 

The Four Anga-sthalas are as follows: — 

1. The realization of unity (Aikya) results in 
a great bliss of Siva (SivSnanda). Now the 
Sivayogin is completely plunged in it. To him 
this world, the creation of MayA, does not 
exist. He sees nothing but Siva. This is the 
Aikya-sthula (89). 

2. Even now the Sivayogin is in possession of 
the body, the functions of which still continue, 
ii> spite of his complete unconsciousness of 
them. There is neither gain nor loss to him by 
the presence of his body. He is Siva. The 
appropriate simile to denote this stage is a 
burnt piece of cloth (Sutta batte); such a 
cloth has retained its appearance, but a slight 
touch reduces it to ashes, 'fhis is the SarvA- 
c&ra-sampatti-sthala (90). 

3. The Sivayogin mali;es no distinction between 
himself, Siva, and the world. This leads to 
the oneness of the Prasada, i.e., his Prasada 
is Siva-prasada and so also the Prasada of the 
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Lihga» Jangama, Bhaktas etc. This is the 
Ekabhajana-sthala (91). 

4. In this the achievement of the unity is at 
its height. Here there is neither Guru nor 
^iva. All is one and it is he. This is the 
Sahabhojarui-stliala or VUva-homa-sthala (92). 

The Nine Lihga-sthalas are as follows: — 

1. The isivayogin is now Cin-maya, and has 
banished all distinctions which were perceived 
formerly. He is now unconscious of other 
objects. He is perfectly one with iSiva. To 
him the whole world appears in the form of 
^iva, just as the objects put in fire look like 
fire. Such a Sivayogin is in the bliss of Siva 
and accepts all objects as ^iva. This is the 
Svikrta-prasddt-sihala (93). 

2. There being no distinction between him and 
the objects, the Sivayogin accepts them 
as the lamp its light. Maya, which is 
metaphorically called the food, is swallowed 
up by Cillinga, the ^ivayogin himself. He has 
attained perfect peace by withdrawing from 
all objects as the Sun retracts his rays while 
setting. This is the ^isfodana-sthala (94). 

3. Then, together with MSyS, he withdraws him¬ 
self from all objectc. To him they cease to 
exist. The objects seen in dreams no longer 
exist in the waking stage; similarly the world 
which existed formerly ceases to exist now 
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for him, as he is fully awakened. This is the 
Car&cara-laya-sthala ( 95 ). 

4. The absorption becomes complete in this; it is 
called the Bhcinda-sihala (96). 

5. The Sivayogin who has become almost 
Brahman, and has attained the firmly 
established Siva Sakti, has become of the form 
of the universe. This is the Bhdjmiasthala ( 97 ). 

6. Such a Sivayogin is above all and beyond the 
influence of Dik, Kala, etc. He is of the form 
of Cidananda. He has become the soul of the 
universe and is unaffected by all, as the sky 
by dust. This is the Anga-lepa-sthala (98). 

7. Then the Sivayogin merged in Brahman knows 
neither of his own self nor of anything else. 
This is a stage beyond the pair of opposites 
(Dvandvatita). This is called the SnprG.jmi- 
sihala (99). 

8. Then comes the stage which is almost void 
(^uriyakalpa)y and where there is neither this 
nor that; neither Bhava nor Abhava. This is 
the BhavUhhava sthala (100). 

9. In the last stage there is complete void. 
Knowledge itself passes away. Like water 
mixed with water, fire with fire, the AtmS is 
merged in Para-Brahman, which has no 
change, no form, and is eternal, without limit, 
and without parts like the sky. There are 
neither elements such as Prthvi, etc., nor 
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divine luminaries, nor Gods, nor men, nor 
lower beings, nor anything. It is Sony a in 
the beginning, iSunya in the middle and 
SQnya in the end, a tx)mplete and perfect 
Sunya (loi). 

In this abstract of the loi Sthalas of Sivayogin 
5 >ivacarya, we see that there is no departure on the 
whole from the Vacana 4 astras, the spirit of which 
is preserved in a new garb. The main Sthalas are 
the same and their explanation too is almost the 
same. In the Vacana^astras, the Yogic aspect is 
prominent in the Pranalihgi-sthala. We find the 
same thing here. The division of each Sthala into 
two main groups, namely, Anga and Lihga, is also 
not uncommon in the Vacana^astra; but the names 
of all sub-sthalas, their number, and the method of 
their division are features not to be met with in the 
Vacana.<astras. While reading the accounts of these 
Sthalas, we cannot help stumbling on many 
inconsistencies and repetitions here and there which 
arc very difficult to reconcile. A good critical edition 
of Sivayogin fsivacarya's lK>ok might have minimised 
many of these difficulties. 
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Great Epic of India, p. 88. 

Mahdhhdrata, XII: 18, 32; Vide notes 
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3. Vide Chapter X. 
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logical and philosophical ideas between Vira- 
saivism and Tantric cults. Some extracts from 
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55 aivism, the philosophy of which was preached 
by the teachers of the Golakimatha, and which 
seems to be akin to the Saiva Siddhdnta 
preached by the Sivacaryas such as Aghora^iva, 
Sadyojyoti and Bhoja and by SantanScAryas 
such as Arulnandi, Meykandadeva, and 
Umapati. 

19. Annual Report of Epigraphyy 1916-17, p. 121, 
para 30. 

20. Rao Bahadur P. G. Halkatti: The Vacana 
SCistra S(ira (ist edition) pp. 28-33; 181-194; 
and 281-296. 

21. The Vacana Sdstra Sara (ist edition),' pp. 284- 
287. 

22. fhese traditional accounts are gathered from 
Suprabheddgamay Paiiipatdgamay Vlrasaiva- 
dhamia Sindhiiy Vlraiaivaccira Kaustubha and 
some other books. All of these are printed 
except the Pdiupat&gama which is in manu¬ 
script. The Virasaiva traditions say that five 
mathas or pithas were established in different 
parts of India by, these AeSryas. The old 
TAntrika School, as represented in the Kubjt- 
kdmatQy has a striking parallel in this respect. 
It also mentions the establishment of five 
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S^kta p4has in five different places of India. 
The places of the Sakta pithas differ from those 
of the Vira^aivas except Sri 4 aila, which is 
common to both; but the names of the mathas 
differ. The Sakta idea of five pithas is very 
old, as a manuscript of the Kubjikdniata which 
contain the enumeration of these pithas is 
written in Gupta characters. Vide A Catalogue 
of Palnu-leaf atid selected paper munuscripts 
belonging to the Darbar Library, Nepal, 
Vol. I, pp. LXXVIII-LXXXII. 

23. Chaudampur inscriptions, Inscription No. i 
belonging to the reign of the Devagiri King 
Mahadeva. Inscription No. 15 from W. Elliot. 
Karnatak Desa Inscriptions, MSS. Vol. II. 

24. Some contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture, p. 254. 

25. The miracle attributed to Ekantada Ramayya 
in the Ablur inscription (Epi. Ind,, Vols. V 
and VI) is also mentioned in the Basava 
PuriJ^na, but there he is not the only person to 
work such a miracle. There were many who 
worked similar miracles even before him. Had 
he been the founder, he would not have been 
reduced to an ordinary position within two 
hundred years. Even now EkorSma is believed 
to be one of the founders while Ekantada 
Ramayya has almost faded out of the memory 
of ordinary Vlra^aivas. 

26. The Karnataka Kavicharite, Vol. I, p. 215. 

27. According to tradition, recorded in the Vlra- 
^aiva books, Panejitaradhya undertook a 
journey to Kalyana where Basava was staying; 
but on his way he learnt that Basava had left 
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Kaly^na and gone to Kappadi Sangama where 
he had become absorbed in his deity. Pan^ita- 
radhya then turned back and composed songs 
in honour of Basava. 

28. The Vacana writers were men of all classes, 
viz., Brahmans like Basava and Ekantada 
Ramayya, Non-Brahmans like Kinnuri Brah- 
mayya and Madivala Machayya; Jains like 
Madhuvarasa and Manumuni Gommatadeva; 
and untouchables like Dohara Kakkayya and 
Madara Cennayya. 

2(). Vaishnavisnif Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 199. 

30. The Vacana Sdstra Sdra^ (ist edition), pp. 107- 
110; 115-166; 118. 

31. The Vacana Sdstra Sdra, fist edition), pp. 523- 
544 - 

32. Bombay Gazetteery Vol. I, Part II, p. 437. 
F.N. 5. 

33. Epigraphia Carnaticay Vol. V, Pt. 2. 
pp. 233-236. 

Inscription No. 112 (Belur Taluk), lines 86-87. 

tsodb^oao ^ o X 

wA CO r® 

13Soi)?rs iesOo 

cie?rsijSort 1 ^oSooajs 

This verse proves that King Jayasimha of 
the Calukya dynasty had a wife named 
Suggaladevi. 

34. Epigraphia IndicOy Vol. V, p. 245. 
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35. The Basava Purina Sandhi^ 47. 

36. Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. V, pp. lo-ii. 

37. Sivanubhavay Vol. V, iii. 

38. (i) Basava of the Managoli Inscription. 

Epigraphia IndicOy Vol. V, p. 15. 

(2) Sahani Basavayya. Epigraphia CarnaticGy 
Vol. V. Inscription No. ii, dated Saka 1061. 

(3) Basavayya Dandanayaka, the ruler of 
Belvola 300. His titles are: — 


jiqrsfio Sds 3 e)cS 3 fsudo 

;id 7 iTr 5 )d^n?sye>rfc)o ^cSjs^do 


dod ® e)dj«)f do rJ^ 3 o?v»Je)^^ 0 ^orio 


era ^?oorto 

CO 


i.orradsrsdo docStrasiarado O^ffacraSsysdcs 
d 

^Dcradc3^e^odjJoW3rf?io tcFs^oSsrziiioiySfJ^o 
oojsoSj ystrsdo 

«fv)d 

riOrddort 

c 3 e)qSrts*^r{^rr 3 ^o d^viqSdorOJC^d^o «rtp^ 

ysW 0 aJrscJrfo'sti.d'i^ tlx' 9 e>tS'!? o dooirord 
aoddo^c O^; 3 ' 3 dod;o^c> ei^s^doadcds'sdjs:^ 

wsrs5^?r3dofi5^sidJS?^dtSoO,^eSiS-ft?do trao^ 
do^^do {{jjtisue^^fdjo dormdoosdoo 


oddoi^crsijJAOd^dodo ^dd^zSodo irsssl; 


^irsW djft)aiitsi;;idv?)j^df8i;Jd?*o sJdo^tysoiJ^^ 
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drt.a^isS.C-iSTO^Sdo t3^ja,wdoofi©,tidot3««foi 
OjcSor,” 

Inscription No. ii of the reign of Ballsla- 
deva found in the temple of Amrteshwar at 
Annigeri. Dated 12th year of Balldla's 
reign, i.e. l^aka 1136. 

W. Elliot: Karmitak De^a Inscriptions 

MSS. Vol. II. 

(4) Heggade Basavayya. No. ii of the reign 
of Simhana. Dat^ Saka 1132. 

VV". Elliot: Kiirnatak DeUi Inscriptions 

MSS. Vol. II. 

(5) Rasavagamun<,la. No. 2 of the reign ol 

Failap. Dated Calukya Vikrama Samvat 40. 
W. Elliot: Karnatak DeSa Inscriptions 

Vol. I. 

(6) 'Paddavildi Sasirada Suhkadhikari Basava. 

Inscription No. 7 of the reign of Mahadeva. 
W. Elliot: Karnatak Deia Inscriptions 

MSS. Vol. II. 

3t). Dr, Venkata Subbayya: Kehrvu Karina^a 
Kavigala JlimnakUla y under Harihara. First 
published in the issues of Prahiiddlia Karnataka 
and afterwards issued as a separate volume 
under the above title. 

40. Dr. A. A. Macdonell: History of Sanskrit 
LiteraturCy p. 35. 

41. Ibid.y p. 244. 

42. Ibid,y p. 244. The learned Doctor thinks that 
ritualism in the Brahmanas was simplified in 
order to oppose the rising spirit of Buddhism. 
But this does not appear to be conclusive; for 
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when the religion is in danger, not only its 
ideals require simplification, but the explanation 
also, so as to suit the new sentimejit of the 
people. We find in the Sutras the simplification 
but not the explanation. Perhaps this is an 
indication of the fact that the Sutras (the 
Vaidika ritual books) were composed in a 
period when the people did not thoroughly 
understand the exposition of these and were in 
need of clear, simple and up-to-date manuals. 
Therefore it seems likely that the Sutras 
were composed, not to meet the challenge of 
Vaidika ritualism from Buddhism, but perhaps 
were composed at a time when the Vaidika 
religion was at its height. 

43. The Sivajndna hodha-Vacanalahkk&Ya^dipam of 
Ka^ivasi Santinathier contains a number of 
such passages. Vide the introduction to 
Umapati’s Pauskara BhasyOy pp. S3-54, and 
also Dr, V. V. Ramana Sastrin’s translation 
of the SivUrkamanidtpika, p. 52. 

44. This feature is common to the Agamas of all 
sects. The Vaisnava and :>akta Agamas share 
this feature in common. Vide P. T. Shrinivasa 
Iyengar; Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 130. 

45. R. D. Ranade: A Constructive Survey of 
Upanisadic Philosophy, pp. 45-46. 

46. The Vacana Sdstra Sara, (ist edition), p. 190. 

is'doi) jficio Srf- 

rtobo. w 0orid e^orl^S 

«r{^^*s)rlcSodo rioOo. 

eortd ®ori^ ;iC)oss[‘e)qirrfrt0- 
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dd ji^dodo ^(djaJbrodrioSrs^ 

rtodo. 'adovsbce «orid dU^ Oortddrtwersri- 

do 3 J^, djas^ort rtodoSdAii^^^b djSjJod.” 

7 'he Sangana Basaveivara Vacana, p. 28. 

“eoij^ <0?^ ^odofiysd^ortv* iSjadoSig ds< 

riod ddodJ3^?3 djsfiir 

47. T/ie Vacana SUstra Sara, pp. 284-293. 

The Ganabhasya-ratna-nUlie, pp. 194-197. 

“esortd died ddidfiortsdor srsddOorl^, 

^ w 

ddrtfias)rtdo.” 

“B^wd^dd djsa, 5*0 do^ol) dssa, a ^o 

do?d tfddd, d^dd^ djs^ddjae? ©ort d^AsS^cd) 

drediddd d'exdi^'dd?* ^^do rtoaSed^cra.” 

“d^dd? d?r{oo3e)r»doo, d?d d^ dfdoo- 

33 ^rade ©oricandoo, t 3 ?d d)^ 

©oridf^oire-? ao?^©o, ^?v<©o. HoaS^d.oa, 

*0 ^ 

;i?d> ^573 do, ?rad?<id daiTSe?” 

CO oJ •o 

“^#oi^© dra do, doddfS^e, iJoaodoSj zrahAj, 
traobo tfoaoSo^ »ddoda«<?Soi, o?raOdojaodjadodo 
5 *dd odofid od© d d s 7 )fiOoi)d, d?d ©ort 
tnioUo, tS^6 •^ocS>s 

dodo i9oou©rtod 'di de^rt s^Uddort rtododo. 

tj 

n^)rt ©ortdo, taortdodo, dsraddo, dooi. 
oouodo «oodrU) 'Sko. v^na doa5a©ort rtodo- 
Ad Ajd e^d ^sjJod?." 
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“■rfUjCS Sortd Oort'il a5j8?n, 

i^odzl, 

^U.d o:$:> iAsdozL, 

ti W 'M ’ 

^ocTS^ fSdo^ e3o*rtd s^rfoi^.” 

;icS^do ^doc5^j'#Jsyj 

Oortrf 'tfddo^zjrsrfdJSs'AOA) wJrAo s^^rirf 
si:lcxi)€iDo±i£3, riododjsrrerjs^d^ ^jsdrreA, 

^vC^o A^d 9 ^^ Stfd^o 

<r> f>3 *“ « 

Za^'i 3jd^ CTsd ^on- 

3^oaorl«* »io!do rirocSoririd 

.”. 

48. The Sangatni Basavehuira VacanOy pp. 29-30. 
“eoij^ ajorlrfo^ocSiS tsorido- 

dodt8 wviCTejp^'fSe? tsortdododtIerSo ^?- 
oojjU^?? -d! rioca^^dfi ddtdortdoSosSfi? 
.i^FSo. -0! sTSddd fioaoli 'S?«i<©e>rido. taortdo 
^odsS^oAa^ c^dosrspd, jij3»a?FCjS, ?ny3- 

1,0, ^ssr^dcs, tisirodU. worido di diS^cst^od- 
twoddododF^OdT^? *^00^^23 7e)dc9«7e)A 
d,2l> d^dd; dd^lodo zododrSf uddrs? ‘sid 

w * W> 

D 20 ^*e)^0 2 mC^i^c3^0 

w XT 

*31000 d,doi5JriE0 dosrtrd® d^j^ti^dod Jiod 
dodo0 0dcQod dodo^, is^, :;5i^, 

tijortdo, didS, 0od doridoto srojjicdj 0w ewoB? 

d>J8?Gra dortd udd^d.o's?’* 

*3 

u 
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49. The Anddi Virasaiva Sara Sangraha^ (1905-6. 
Sholapur), Part II, p. 4, Chapter XVI, 
Verse 20. 

“ I 

50. According to Dr. A. B. Keith, Dhamma means 
(i) fruth (2) the essence of things (3) some¬ 
thing equivalent to Brahman, and (4) the norm 
as the motive force. 

V’ide his Buddhist philosophy in India and 
(^eylon, p. 71. 

“In keeping with the Brahmanic tradition is 
the frequent use of Dhamma in the sense of 
truth or reality, though Dhamma actually 
appears along side of truth (Sacca) in which 
case it denotes something superior to ordinary 
accuracy. In this sense we may best take the 
common phrase ‘he sees the Dhamma* and the 
term ‘insight into Dhamma*. (Dhamma- 
Vipassana), and the eye of the Dhamma 
(Dhamma Cakkhu)’. But of course such 
passages admit of the interpretation of Dhamma 
as denoting more Uian mere truth, as signifying 
the essence of things. That Dhamma has this 
sense appears clearly enough from its obvious 
substitution for the idea of Brahman, or its use 
along side of the older expression; thus the 
way of the Dhamma replaces the path of the 
Brahman, though that also occurs; he who 
thinks of the TalhSgata dwells with the 
Brahman or Brahma; the eightfold path which 
leads to Nirvana is styled indilTerently either 
the Brahmayana or Dhammayana; the follow- 
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ers of the Buddha are sons and heirs of the 
Dhamma^ even as the Brahmins claim to be 
born of and heirs of the Brahman; the 
Tathagata is said to have the Dhamma as his 
body, the Brahman as his body, to be one with 
the Dhamma, one with the Brahman.*’ 

We meet many passages in Vira^aiva Litera¬ 
ture which interpret the Lihga as the Brahman. 
Vide The Veddnta Sara VlraSaiva Cint&marti, 
Chapter IV, pp. 90-96 (Pt. 2, 1908). Therefore 
the resemblance between the Lihga and 
Dhamma may not be improbable. 

51. The PrasSda is interpreted by non-Lingayat 
writers on the sect as Bhukta-Sesa, the re¬ 
mainder of which has been eaten. Vide 
E. P. Rice: History of Kannada Literature, 
p. 51. The VJrasaivas never agree to the senti¬ 
ment underlying this interpretation. 

52. The Sangatui Basavehuira Vacatia, p. 36. 

doo^P^dfloSooCS 

hrk tl 

©dd Sty^ddoiodjsd 
3Sl^qS ^csdsJ^drloaood essrs^- 
oi)f3js?di^ aoi^fd's* ©orlsrsde^d^ Sd©ort 
tjortdo©ori 332,c0©ori i3?do?^ yetjrs 

dOFS^dod^ efrad taoddo 

^djsdcrsd eswd) 'sd>^iPd 

^Esdd^dFlo&ood r3diii^ed^d(3j5^^*aaod 
dij^^d^d ddCjqS ©ori-^ dJS3^^dJSdCT»d 
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TiAihrk 

;iCTSFd;$oij «jfr8aajdreg,;jf^rfoJ8ar 

»jot 3 ^09 ^or(^ 2j;;i;S(^oe>.’’ 

53. Ihid.y p. 35. 

“rtobo^ ^?j 3 : 5 ; 3 ot 3 ^? «*« «. «d^ 

(io iTOdradodni e^ysa^ori iJ 3 fdt»ooi 5 c 5 ^a. 
©ortdjoU.do sj,? 5 e)adod{S? tsejw. 

eJ o O po w* 

2 «^nre)oao 3 r^ h. tsiortrfo rfjoU.do 3 l? 7 e)ds 3 o 23 fSr 
ed^fio ?fe>dc 9 s 3 odd 

w fo 

0503re) r^, O^OO^Jo.^ TSj^oOoT^ tsiorioiiio^vrJ^d 

^ -JO v.^ 

ecT^QOortdfio^o e^^?iode ? 5 ^ 0 qse)«ir(Joire>A 
doe;rfj?)odos 3 *e)ini)ioi^d ?iodd riodo0ort- 

tioridw). ^bJdo dojfcJd^ do 3 oS)djr 3 'ad 

ej o ej o CO '-^ 

fJje)fC3^.” 

c 

54. Mr C. P. Brawn says in his “Essay on the 
Creed, Customs and Literature of Jangamas”: 
“Indeed, the imputations made against them 
(Jangamas) are very similar to the infamous 
stories circulated among ourselves in older days 
against the Puritans, Quakers and Moravians, 
and investigations have shown them equally 
false.’' ]ot 4 rnal of Literature and Science 
(Madras), Vol. XI, p. 160. 

55. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ Vol. 
VIII, p. 69, under Lingayats. 

56. “Innumerable Vedic passages prove that Agni 
coalesced with 5 oiva“. Outline of Indian 
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Philosophy, p. 124. The Linga is Siva’s 
emblem; therefore, it is natural to trace the 
Linga to the Vedic passages which are in 
glorification of Agni. There are many efforts 
made on the part of the Vira^aiva scholars to 
prove etymologically, though fanciful in some 
cases, that the Linga is Agni. 

57. The Virasaivas have their own gotras called 
Bage in Kannada. The principal gotras of the 
Virasaivas are five, each one being connected 
with one Aradhya, the traditional founder of 
ViraSaivism. Each principal gotra is divided 
into Upagotras which are 16 in number. Alto¬ 
gether, there are 85 gotras current among the 
ViraSaivas. Though the names of the gotras 
of the ViraSaivas differ from those found in the 
Suprabheddgama, pp. 70-71, the number and 
principle of dividing them are exactly the 
same. For the ViraSaiva gotras see The Flra- 
iaiva-dharma-sindhu, pp. 70-74. 

58. The Sangana Basaveivara Vacatm, pp. 2-17. 
The Vlraiaiva-dharma-sindhu, p. 94. 

59. The Diksd Vidhi, Edited by KaribasavaSastrin, 
(Mysore, 1897), p. 81. Also compare the 
following passage: 

78^; ?^^OljJ8d(So3J9^ 

ciocSoDd) 79^. 
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qSo;^, dovAdo 

CO ^3 

j{5j3frt;5J5?^orts*o ^srsOcS^ocij fiotw. 
Tizif^ Orfo. ^ooiOaSTsrto.” 

The Vlraiaiva-dharma-sindhu, p. 90. 

60. Dr. A. A. Macdonell: History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 251. 

61. Journal of Literature and Science (Madras), 
Vol. XI, p. 148. 

62. The Funeral Hymn. 

adfi dodtirio yajreA dod^F^^dj I 
dddsiod d^^doo dows’^ooi) doBosdb*- 

sit>or(«*do doodOo II 

9 

ddi^do wz^On) ?r34,^'#jSf^doS^?o I 
ddsgdd sidod^jn^d i 

idd e;Jd^^ ?iej)^o4)e3?dodo ^rarsjs^d- 

II 

dtidridoJjsv'ridP’ o'stiqSdrfd f^cdj I 
fWaddAjfSjav* ^vo ^?3oacrajdDA; I 
^tSdoAad e93|jdod?c^ri^ 

'Sdszijyd 11 

^taridoddfran d ^dot>d f^gdo^j I 
tgtsrsoQTiisoTn),’^ doOdd sxaddoo I 

\y <Ai 

dfcjaaA TSTiO si>^rd zoodJdtS^zSodo dtad 

II 
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sJD5gsc3r £^3o^riooSjcr«)noi3^e^O;ii3^ I 

a^cSo sjo^Ti^^ ddK)rfje)rir 

dJ35;^o I! 

rtodoSorttaortriocS ?io^3;J®2Soii sSj^a I 
dDe^^^df55e)Gr(^f8^ ^8^0^ I 
(SdsidrfocSJS^dcio 2oorfo;ie3^rSodo Ti^r 

And above all the funeral hymn mentions a 
point which is historically important. It clearly 
states that the deceased in his mundane 
existence observed the worship of Guru, Linga 
and Jangama secretly; in other words, the 
cardinal doctrines of Vira^aivism were not 
openly observed. Perhaps, it alludes to the 
persecution which the Virasaivas had to face 
at the hands of other sects, to avoid which in 
the^ past the members probably observed their 
tenets secretly. We have ample evidence re¬ 
garding the persecution meted out to the 
members in the Basava Piirdmiy which glori¬ 
fies such martyrs. One Sarana, named SSnkhya- 
tonda, lived among Jainas outwardly as a 
Jaina, but inwardly .strictly observing the 
worship of J^iva in his own way; but when he 
was discovered he met probably the fate of a 
martyr, which the Puratui describes minutely, 
and concludes by saj^ing that he was relieved 
by J^iva, who took him to Kailasa. A lady who 
married a Jain husband, but secretly observed 
her own faith, when discovered, was ordered 
by the king, in consultation with her husband 
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and members of the community, to be whipped 
in the principal streets of the town. It is said 
that Siva answered her prayers and saved her. 
Before the birth of Basava, this appears to 
have been the condition of the devotees of Siva. 
The pre-Basavan period is graphically describe 
ed by the poet Bhfma (1369 A.D.), the author 
of the Basava^put&na, He mentions the 
existence of followers of Vira^aivism, who, on 
account of unbearable persecutions, were hiding 
themselves in obscure places. Basava's 
assumption of a high office in the prosperous 
reign of the Kalacurya King saved the com¬ 
munity from persecution, for which act the 
Vira. 4 aivas gratefully regard Basava as a 
saviour who preserved their faith from extinc¬ 
tion. 

63. The Viraiatva-dharma-sindhu, p. 184. 
tOOl35Soi)<j 

tooddoi^? 

tuoSo 2 uo3j di ortidod),. 

o o <5 

■aO Qd)ddo e9^i< 
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ddo, uotSi^ dorl 

UOC^O j, So^^ol^ 

uodoi, uodoi, 

twOTisij ^iSc^toocjo j, ^dc3d ss^c^s^ 

a»fio&dd07^ O^Sdoo^,'^ r(^ ao^ddcx^ d 

to^?ci). e«o3j^«o3J?rfoS^ j^J^dfSew ero^f 

(Aid'? tTsorto sjj^ <>:>oc1j <>^» do esfi^Sdo.” 

64. Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-Rdma^-Carita, Act II. 

65. Great Epic of Indiay p. 88. Mahahharatay XII, 
18, 32 and XII, 160. 

Dr. Hopkins admits that in many places there 
is confusion regarding the Saivas and 
Bauddhas. 


66. Great Epic of InduXy p. 114. NisthOra 
Nahjanacarya calls the Vira^aivas the Maha- 


pa^upatas. Vide 


The Veddnta Sdra Viralaiva 


Cintdrnaniy p. 398. The Vira^aivas are describ¬ 
ed in some as “Ativarna-Sadairaminah”, 


meaning: ‘‘they arc above the Caturvarnya 
system and follow six stages’’. Here the word 
A. 4 rama seems to have been used in the sense 


of “Sthala”, a technical term of the Vira 4 aivas. 


67. Chatterji: Kashmira Saivisniy p. 43. 

68. Sivanjn&nabodhay p. 54. 

69. “snr wjc*ii JT i.... ^P l qw( 


: Wl^ ^ 3JFT: I” 
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The VlraJaiva Siddhdnta Dlpikd, p. 74. 

70. The Vacana Sdstra Sctray p. 496; pp. 497-501. 

Trc)^ja ciJSd o:>o;Jiod^^cS, 

r© V o po ’ 

*^K)je) =2re)e>js tooas^cSdfi) dJSd- 

p© 

oOoi>(3o2ool, 2^ ridSo^^h ^.oSoojOfSsSo. 

cj nsr ' w 

C© CO 

b3o^c5'sr» i3^ aoiracSzSf rij, wcSj ??»£)«> ddfi 'adc- 

CO 

?3oi. ^itirtodj AicS ©oi^^^dfi t5e?jo- 

^d, ^cSjoSjos .idzijs 

Also Vide Jbid.y pp. 494-501. 

71. Ibid., pp. 570-575. 

=d^i5o, soJSildfSo. ^^^ozy 

d(i ^siersii^drf -a^e 

^J8?? rfooocS woJjSoi^ tocdowo Ri(3^il®?dj^i3. 
Sooa^, sSoooOw, aiw, 

A)d Oort cS's^ "ae^, ap?jj3 'a'y.” 

CO CO 

72. SivajiUinabadha, IX, 4 (p. 92). 

73. Ahkw-Maii&deviya Vacana, p. i. 

74. The Vacana .lustra S&ra, p. 26. 

“•at^do sJjvOddo iS^ddodo «v>i^ 

TOcSdJS?. >az^6oU5ao aoj?j 
^jj?ne). ’djsrfw ?oortrfo deri^jaz^fS? eso d 'az^ 
Ow doaa|in7) d^drt.’* 

75. /hirf., pp. 23-24. 

“jorooSi ■dn'sod® woozododozodo. esdo sjo^o- 
o3j?! sd^fi doosud® wv)ozj?it)a. vk 7i?» ijaU.d- 

* CO 41 6 j 



NOTES 


^oiSowcij, wj3o 3ooA)o5o?! iS?rfcreft. 

e^dor;i aSs/sQ soiSodoudo, edj doAioSj^! e 

C>) 

? 5 ui«i ^e^^^• •^odOCT^A dOoo e>» 

©ort ?djdo4^ dd5e)oJi^d?d. 

crar>aoocSo.” 


Also Vide Ibid., pp. 22-26. 


76. Ibid., p. 6. 

“erfodd diseSrtfe>. l.djswdd-jdjrt^jw. zoso.- 

CO ^ CO ^ 

. £jJrf^z;iJt>3lcs?So. sdoi^cidi dort^jsd- 
• ft^^dod 7 ^ 0 n) tfdd ^odo^^zTd^od 
ddo'ss^jdoddodri z#®do4^.” 


77. Ibid., p. 2. 

“^ao^t^a^o^dodo, 
das^oSowdodo, 
9 ««or{ 


Odo 

c<a 

3.&i,oi) s 5 .& 

CO ' 0 eo q) e») 

dodo, zrodoodo 


djsoJi tsd- 
'Sie; dodo, 
i^ere-rsiDw 

O <*> 


dodo, c3«^dy«)ad„Dt) dodo, doO'^eJ^ dod?5^d 
Do c^oc^o, dort?o o, 

CO q} ^ 

tioridodej, 53,?r3adwOwdodo, «roB©od da- 

a ’ >-/ q) CO a 

^odo ?ido^ jiwdpTsdo zow do?” 


78. Ibid., p. 13. 

“adoU^doi^owodo f>do^©w. fiSo^od ^?df 
^^OdOoZjdododO^. ''Slo 9 e)ad^, r 9 .o 37 )S)daS^, 
^(Oosrsadod^. ad^ doasrsi^odo ^^d? 
atjrtodo t^2j«)?jd do© jTsdodi,.” 

<f* CO ^ 
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79. Dr. A. B. Keith: Buddhist Philosophy in India 
and Ceylon, pp. 252-256. 

80. The Vacana Sdstra S&ra, p. 13. 

^ad^, ^;doc3e;d 

c3?:S^rt adoi^cTS^ tTs^trsta dotiiysd^ort 
adofe^tra^ e^ioad, '3,;i6w d) o3js?jiti6otjotdi tari- 
;5e> tow Ido. tnidA 3j,?<odo^ aSJSdrrscd 
^sie)C^O ?oor(oio cS^^oT^ rfs3e)«d <!7^2^r^^Oofc3f 

81. Ibid., p. 16. 

“dotido^'rtcs rfoociar^oij «v)DodocSo30?ot3. 
^63a?3j3v<rl ^odsS ^oSdw cdoSO^oS. jdo?d- 
dei^rrasyd wa£0c5o3OA:d. tSo^dod t??cd^ 
tSdf 1 e)i3(^ tyado^s'ajjje).” 

82. Ibid,^ p. 9. 

“nort?* rtoaSriv* fl'ocddcS® {Swadoswcd® •ad, 

CO CO 

d^sja. oiO dJ3?acdtS® -ad, deoa. dod^,- 

c*^ CO o>J^ "O’ 

rtdo, tsftja^tddFsah, «9«® .oOodojs 's^ 
odood^, ^do^?{r<w^ ^Ddocso ^od ?jado.” 

83. Ihid.^ p. 20. 

"ddr;^id^oid tfV)i^O^)ddodd, w cno^OTcd- 
dw idd(? Ti’dt) t&(tad ht^^Oddododd, 

d^ aradAt^drtdc? dod^odo =i^ootod doadod- 
dodoad, « dod^ ya ^ootodd?? ■dto^sd ^do^d 
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^ di s!o 

oi)® tartdo, rfzSiratSdrffii AdfSo rfrorfori 
^odJsA, e e^CTsddrfej Ad^?? .'stdo 

CO 

^rfc9 ;^ci^ ?ia*e)t3^dd0 3ir^, c5 Tirfr. 

CO 

^ irf^odjsd ^js?d3^oiSi^ fid^ 

;ior<oS^." 

84. Ihtd., p. 18. 

“tiodra^^rfea s^ooiJF^oSsJrrfoSj^ Srfjjo. dJS?. 
tr30dJ3?^ort^s©«*htSFiS?fSo, iddcs 5g)cs^ srssi 
;lr{r tid'd loocS ;Sj3?d d>%drretTsdfS?? est;. 

^ U* 

esdoiod©:!, taododrtrs ^d^-S Sd^3rtdo tso^- 
e>d ;ij3cdjronej :ysA, dfi^dci A)3 rt3 e3J5?dd,. 

CO CO ip *1^ 

«i3, SdjjAocraA, afioddjj^a ^ao^^ocirido 
wdAcS^SocStS, 3 ^ 3oJ3dm»A e?rfA 
dd a^poUj? 'SicSo^ffs>df9 ewe©ori t£^ 
hpii iD4?Jid^ Odjl®d;^ aoveooix® aSjsciOd- 
tow , 

85. Ibid., p. 9. 

“rffS^ dtidjsdrif® derfddoSw 

ddoS^dA'sdorf rfo^ri^ sd;^do®w^. 

fcjoFrf ;SsiFjjJod?re)A rfoosjcSos^d.” 

86. Ibid., p. 8. 

“.i^d iS^nr, ;idw 

dd di^ d?cra, a^djs? tddo^ tif* 
d?cre, rfoosu ;ie^ cS^Oei, 
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ctscS deers, 

i#jsde> dortdjdens.” 

87. Ibid.y p. 6. 

^isd djaesdodj aod?rse dvOedolo^ 

d^adoS ■adoded^. 

Oootdd jj^cxSj dodd ^odd cOdAdo dv^edd- 

OT)o5o^. doaoe^tra, ^iedo dja^e^Orortn^dd, 

tnjddjA) dsOedtoftjaoejdoi)..« 

" « ^ 

88. Ibid,f p. 7. 

“esOdodd e&oSitrsddo ^jsecars. 5>>d 

3e)d? S'JSeiJS. dr^do© ySliOFrfd ?5raF04Jiit^ 
^eddo.” 

8c). Ihid,y p. 6. 

“eifSodd®^, doado aoes<®^o, d^^dgdF 
ddrb ^odod ©o^tSe? wdo d?^® 

ddodd®ej d jjoSjwo ©® ddd^ ©dd®©. 'ao- 

CO CO c»> 

Ow. ^oi) Aid ®od '•a©, "a©.” 

(JO. Ibid., p. 570. 

“tjoSj©o :oaSj©o dddg, dxedaijoode ©oS^? 
•3^e*^ fs'jsad®, dod^ dJS&jA; 3oao3o©s)oBe 
©cd^? ?)«^'^d fl'odoadj dxdtf 

ijsed©oode wo4^, ©suode^oa?” 

91. IbuL, p. 571. 

“©ao&o© d tooi)©3, ©ctsooSo© d tooiwo, 

^ CO 

dJSf^d^d t.oi>©o, d^JS^r^d^d u(dj©o, dojysvi 
d© d uo;d©j, 23 tjcdx©j, Trsdodxd© d 

CO CO CO 
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txsSxj^, zji^o, tjsuozl^^.d^otj 

CO ^ 

uoltex) uz^ uoo^ uo^dfi- 

ddz^A, ^^d^odooii” 

to* 

92. Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, 
pp. 237-241. 

93. A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philoso¬ 
phy, pp. 215-232. 

94. Generally the scholars interpret Lihga as 
phallus or male generative organ. Gopinath 
Rao has tried to trace the antiquity of Phallus 
worship to 200 B.C. in his Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 55-58. Some 
scholars trace it to Rgveda period by quoting 
Rgveda VII. 21-5 and X, 79-3 where the word 
f^i^na is found. Virasaivas do not accept this 
interpretation. They believe the Lihga to be 
a column of light. 

Compare the following extract from Hinduism 
atid Buddhism, Vol. II, pp. 142-144. 

“But though the outline of Siva is found in 
Vedic writings, later centuries added new 
features to his cult. Chief among these is the 
worship of a column known as the Lihga, the 
emblem under which he is most commonly 
adored. It is a phallic symbol though usually 
decent in appearance. The Vedas do not 
countenance this worship and it is not clear that 
it was even known to them. It is not certain if 
the I 5 isnadevah whom Indra is asked to destroy 
in Rgveda VTI, 21-5 and X, 79-3 are priapic 
demons or worshippers of the phallus. It is 
first enjoined in the Mahabharata and there only 
in two passages viz. VI 1 . secs. 202, 203 and 
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XIII. sec. 14 which appear to be late additions. 
The inference seems to be that it was accepted 
as part of Hinduism just about the time that 
our edition of the Mahabharata was compiled, 
rhe inscriptions of Camboja and Champa seem 
to be the best proof of the antiquity of Lihga 
worship. A Cambojan inscription of about 
550 A.D. records the dedication of a linga and 
the worship must have taken some time to 
reach Camboja from India. Some lingas dis¬ 
covered in India are said to be anterior to the 
Christian era. 'I'he old theory that it (linga) 
was borrowed from aboriginal and especially 
from Dravidian tribes is now discredited. In 
the first place, the instances cited of phallic 
worship among aboriginal tribes are not parti¬ 
cularly numerous or striking. Secondly, linga 
worship, though prevalent in the south, is not 
confined to it, but flourishes in all parts of 
India, even in Assam and Nepal. Thirdly, it 
is not connected with low castes,* with orgies, 
with obscene or bloodthirsty rites or with any¬ 
thing which can be called un-Aryan. It forms 
part of the private devotions of the strictest 
Brahmanas, and despite the significance of the 
emblem, the worship offered to it is perfectly 
decorous. 'Fhe evidence thus suggests that this 
cultus grew up among Brahmanical Hindus 
in the early centuries of our era. The idea that 
there was something divine in virility and 
generation already existed. The choice of the 
symbol—the stone phlar—may have been in¬ 
fluenced by two circumstances. Firstly, the 
Buddhist veneration of Stupas, especially 
miniature stupas, must have made familiar the 
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idea that a cone or column is a religious 
emblem, and secondly the linga may be com¬ 
pared to the carved pillars or stone standards 
erected in honour of Vishnu. Some lingas are 
carved and bear one or four faces, thus entirely 
losing any phallic appearance. The wide exten¬ 
sion of this cult, though its origin seems late, 
is remarkable.** 

95. Buddhism and Hinduism^ Vol. II, p. 142. 

96. Elements of Hindu Iconography^ Vol. II, Pt. I, 
p. 56. 

97 . The Veddnta Sdra Vlra^aiva Cintdmani, 
Part II, p. 90. 

“ ^ ^ ^ 

'*n«iPcr 

^ I q5r ^ =TO- 

I cT^ ” II 


98. “qt 

II q=qi|jfHlu T 

iT»5siraT^ f^- 

I 

The Veddnta Sdra Piraiaiva Cintdmant, p. 91. 

99. The Siddhdnta Sikhdtnani; edited by Kari- 
basava Sdstrin, p. 63. 
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gq: g^r: ^rg^ql^ dl5if q!!Rn»g?iqL” II 

Vairocani, disciple of HSna^iva, explains Linga 
in the same way. 

“ d<Hiqig^i^ q«qi^ ^rtimqc I 

w q^r II 

Quoted in A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government collec¬ 
tions, under the care of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, by MahSmahopadhyaya Haraprasada 
Sastri, Vol. Ill, p. 525. 

ICO, Veddnta Sdra Vira^aiva Ctnfdmani^ p. 96. 

“feff 

“ f^iq^ rrqq^lq ft I 

f^ qFR^ ftR^qp^ JT»q^ ” || 

101. “qron ^ ^ qrfisqq; 1” 

Ihid.y p. 97-98. 

102. The Vacana Sdstra Sara, p, 53. 

“Ooiidotudo ^tecS^zo. 

Oor(;Sozjodo Oor(dou>el> sjd 

^dddo;i3«)^od dod^otoodo dd- 

ddd^tars Ooddoujdo ddddxdo tsrV 
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NOTES 


Oortdouod) »aaod^ dod- 
do^. OoTfeSouidJ ars aoO^d^b fSdodJiSrt^J 
*3j^?4€)rort ..... ^oOdor Oodd dodor, 
«fv>0®od ^cxJi Oortdft^d A^oii- 

txi d?J? 1X3 do.” 

ffi CO 

103. Ibid., p. 54. 

"Ooddozoodo ddr7e)dc8 Ooddotoodo 

d^cTddod d^^doz^rar. doddozoodo ddr 
zrezJc®. ©oddozoodo ddr 
z^fscar €oddozjodo td^Se)Ci^ol) z37)oU- 

dod Cioddozoodo ^drod a^dcd^dg z3v<- 

zlid zi®^?3dorai3 ©odsj. 'Soi? Oodd dodord- 
doddde escdddo d^^dodo d.do^ dd®odf- 

*3 

104. Ibid., p. 56. 

^do^3'^!^sT«)!srac?iod«oo"s>ddw ©odd?? djs(. 
d zS’P, ye)do, dodcsFOoiraddej ©odd?? eo. 
e© ^Sdod dodd i?jadodo djadcdo do^d 

CO 

zSvdod ^zdzSoi);zpt)dJaz;^ ©oddod, 'adv 
©odd?? -S^do dos^dew ^tsdodo 
©od?^dfio 3^d? ©od^i.” 

105. Ibid., p. 59. 

“©odd dv® odozodo ^Jodo. ©od dJ|e)d^. 
©odd d®i# .dozodo ^do. ©od dJ8W .de). 

uJlv 

do3«>dAz^.d do?vcs ^ddoaai dd^rad dd- 

(p flBT 
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dorldodOd ^urVid)- 

A)cS arad? «3eOe> •” 

9 •«# 

ro6. Ibid .^ p. 56. 

“dj^?So4j t5s*A{dO dj^^aoij ysowoS, 

t^«33d) ^ouoi, 

r© ®L r® 

ij^od 3«) ^?a ^i^doaSid^^o. 3i^doai>cirf 
^d^fS^wwdJS?? d^djd ■i^oiig 

iJjay. iraradod^ did fSdSoort •ai. di 'ad, 
dg ^cJ. riol, ^ozooDi^^cSje)?.? eruD- 
oiovirtra i^rcJ, e5d«<Sjss<rtc5) n^di, nidoSwod 
, eviloijjod? «soi3^? Oorid dijd d ejort^^ 
tjrtd ador\w. esfdori dig^ 

^tjord ®orid? ssFrad jdtJEsod.” 

107. /bid., p. 64. 

“dod^^^dOdj ddi^^dfioojjd^^o. ejd^ 
d^sSj. dioOfi aojsd^ojj© ■i^djSdd 
dj^J3?dd w)od?, e?dj 2ire)dne>r\ •adoU^ 

ewodvd? M idifiDd©, esO^d^J^odo iodjaoo 
t3?io. w©d d?b(3od»iS, wsiAd dJS^aJiw t>d, 
fiwuiijd?? dcxeid djjsir ©ortddo^d'^, 'ad- 
oU^ ff^do«<djd?'0*o.” 

108. Ibid,y p. 65, 

“Wffsddeje) dod dWaf^dd^ djjJejdJJidd- 

cn xJ- 0 

i^©o!jT3ddJ8 doertoaoo iTBrido. £;Jjsd> 
oaowcS looa da?id?? eortiJ, ©orid^d, adort 

XT ^ 
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a^rits^ddo. tSfidcridodfdd© ;iod- 

®v CO 

Zxi d a?o,oA aodo ^aoSjt:ac«;d??” 

109 . Ibid., p. 65 . 

“dioSi siorida ;joajdodedd??io, riraxi-B^ 
cxJs'sA J)a«)aoae)rtd^i^d? ■dcso treouidodd, 
^^eoij© ^-sotood? afdw^dfS^ii^d? ;RiJsai:F- 
^ d,9?saod ^odo 'doddou tssAd rs'sn'o - 
ao33os?)oao3{i. worid Wi^dood?? d^aJi 
Sdd^od?? 'acSotredes ^di^oSjadew, 'ssSj, 
a^c9, v'^ddou OoA;ijotoot;$ d^ddodd, 

^doqidtsoA^j&S^ dd? >9cio9?dnr 
^jade)dc^?iorioi^dO “ad®od doWoqSCwddd 
dwaad f3y©edcrsridoSj^ 

110 . Ihid.f p. 64 . 

“tj^daacSo wdFd^JisdoSj djado^dwd, 
^ws^cfd dowersrtdo. ^?rtodo ©ori^ scr^rs 
©ortddj «idsiej^^O!B03Jo/^;o^j5&^ woJjw. 

■ dd?i«woi3? «rooOort d^^oii 

111. Ibid.t p. 288 . 

“esdrlo 3odo ^driod d^d, «ft)Coij 's'odd did 
Wod j^d, aoij sid <oodrioi>^? esdisid wodd 
djsdod d^ddjSo^ do aoddcd^? wod^oijo 
uodd a^^^'od d^dddodo do ddti 

^d, ?o dj^djsd, Jidr^d, fidotsd ^jsda- 
dortdoi3?dfic?dF‘cS d?d a^rSdjjf.” 

Also Vide Vacanas cm Ibid., pp. 287 - 292 . 
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12. Saiva Siddh&nta Dipikll, p. 6o. 

13. The Vacana Sustra SSra, p. 54. 

JgUoa.ioD'Sd 

e5i3‘sodifJ3?Urt5? fJooA^ ©ortsS?, 01353)^ 
dofi wocSo dodtperasg, 

rfjcipiTS^ Oorld?, d tsSfcso ^ 

OorfeS?, ^ -S joJSdrrsd^oS^ 

dooU.d 'ff^ocs, «njo©ort da a.oSj alfd^oe).” 

14. A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philo-- 
sophy, pp. 141-143. 

15. The Vacana .lustra SHra, p. 47. 

“ewSrs^ d^doiid® ^^:TsAad dddo 

doo3j?ertaod ettod3rt«j«!a doays 
?3?<ridj3aad«Ts. tjoirs, *ifi dod ^'djs^^jljsodo- 
rljsad do35^ iodo 'aoOUj- 

dejs. «oiT^ jirsddjsv'd B'jsad doas^ dv<r{ 
dodo d)d^f^v*d 'soaUdet's. «5o4y^ 
dodro 'djsad do3oe» t3v<rt dodo ^ort^os^- 
aoaU.ders. esaira. ad ■dori^osv’;^ 'dosad doaro- 

d CO V K 

tS^ri dodo 'dd?j 'SioaUdars. esoSyso 

9 W CO O 

af^ i^d;^«a qSv'qS'fAo !3v*a a8v®i?si|^^ eja,'od- 
d^tsdfS? "a^^orldoa djj?D ^doiid 

d^?^d© ^g^droadsrd. «o5j^, a?^ d^?^d^ 
?^«3rod doo^dos^^iT ?5?;3 i Jiodo doad^d 
aSodoaaders. wain)- ad wo'aijJ. ^JdOv- 



NOTES 


^ siOod)^ v^teso 

A.Ordera.» 

—0 CO 

16. Ibid., p. 49. 

“rtjdo;^ do^ci© doo^rffij^ ifijOcig ©ori 

d^, ^djc««>ddd^dod»;o, » doo^,di 

(|) v-' ^ 

t3a|j04>«o^oOn) do^ddiradorfwo, « i^dedd^^- 

d#c3o doo^sS? dO?d:y3oao3^. ©ortdi fS^^dwoiSo- 

Dn) dod^N ^ddn), doddSooW ^dd ^ 

.didsS? ©or(se)oaoa^. doodd? dd'icrsri, didd? 
©ort^d® ?rad) doi^d® Jijdadddroi, doo^- 
do^^d©^ ©od^o^^F*do ddiv^ e)0&02^^» 
dod'JS'^ doq^d® dr 532>c0©ortd) doo^d© ©?d 
s«iod)do. dood.d© ©odd© dodo^ dddJSodj, 
^dot^w ^s^;^dJ5ddJsr\, doo^d® trs dd;. 
©oridg •iddd dorid? ?iti;J, ?)isd? 

SDcrari, ^^odd^d?dJ3 •a^dod? 'S?d«j 
d^^d^dOai^dO tJ dOSo'd ^d d^d~ 

?fS35JF rbbo^zjJod?.” 

17. Ibid., p. 60. 

“?'«3vfi ^rira ^do wjsaoaow acSodo38doi)» ojd 

<v) to <*> w >1 

©ortc3js?id. 7Te)^rtoq5dd^do3Ddoi3^ ©ori. 
cSjss^rt, 6?^C0 ^oi)?ren(T3qTc) ^dj^ 
rira dja^?-5a^ t2v*nc3j«>^ddnd ^ejdoie- 
doSs^ ©oridJ5v*d.” 

18. Sivajndna-bodha, I, 3 (p. 55). 

19. Kashmira Saivism, p. 43. 
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120. Introduction to Pdftcar&tray pp. 

121. The Vacana Sdstra Sfira, p. 4. 

fJjsdrUia cS^^d^n'soriersn iJs?odoi, 
ajt»aS3-3oao^ej|^. « 

ddodioSo? esuoddou rysdosijsddaij^oaj 
^ers. doaoe)€)ort wSsrt <3113? 

CO CO g3 ^ 

^qisi:sTe)oao^e7'3.” 

122. 7 "^e Anuhhava Sutras II, p. 19-33. c 

123. Ihid.y III, pp. 23-33. 

The Vacana lustra SdrOy pp. 91-92. 

124. The Anubhavasdruy IV, pp. 21-27. 

125. The VedAnia Sdra Viraiaiva Cintdmaniy p. 73. 

m mi ^TtoFTRTT f^tlfPTT H. 69. 

126. The Amibhava SutrUy II, 31. 

127. The Vacana Sdstra Sdruy p. 42. 

2*t* 

3ooh, Ood.ort 3oon, exxSi- 

dotjodi^ djsoij^d^o tood? tow tisj d- 

6wb ^d.® edAdoi eoddoj^w deCxd^A, 
dobddod djaOoij'BA doddjsv*!^ ^jsodo tood 
d?d. dob^ drabortjsib, srsoSofi.do ts'aoij- 

■o W W 

t3erfosTe)^ci iood^o;i3e)oao;^. 

tSwb dd^ doof^d? s’so'bo^?^ tp?do?^b- 
©ortddboaobf^.” 

128. Kashmira Saivisniy p, 79. 
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1*9. Siva Pirakdianiy translated with notes by the 
Rev. H. R. Hoisington, p. 23. 

130. Ihid,y p. 158. 

13T. The Vacana Sdstra S&rUy p. 41. 

132. Ibid.y p. 40. 

133. Ibid., p. 40. 

.oiJsA 3 doAroc 5 v<o rfjsoSo. 

dod^oT^ enisi 3 e)d?CK 3 ije)n ?odiJS)t8oi)g 
• *dJ3c^. <oi€, A»no3toA, adjsort 

r^oqisysA 2 oortt 3 ^AdJSsroA 

;doa^d trsacrai? rf^oSo. trewosoo 

«?? A)?- 

d.d dorld^ool) txi il. 

d ^ 

134. Ibid.y p. 40, Vacana i, 

135. A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philo^ 
Sophy y Vol. II, p. 572. 

136. Sivapirakd^aniy 24, (p. 156). 

137. Sivajndna bodha, VI, p. 79. 

138. Kashmira Saivisniy p. 55. 

139. The Vacana Sdstm SdrOy p. 3. 

140. Ibid.y p. 95. 

141. Sivajndna bodhuy IV, 5. 

Ibid.y V, 4. 

142. Sdnkhya Kdrikay Y^rse 59. 

143. Kashmira Saivisniy p. 53. 

144. The Vacana Sdstra Sdra, p. 3. 

145. Siva PirakdJamy 51, (p. 196). 
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146. Abhinavagupta explains SadSkhya as 

^ ^ ^ nw”. 

Prat. Vim. Ill, i. 2. 

147. The Karatia Hasuge^ Chapter I. 

The two different copies of Katana Hasuge in 
my possession do not mention explicitly whether 
five Sadakhyas and five Kalas issued simultane¬ 
ously or one after another; but a passage, 
ascribed to Prabhudeva, clearly mentions the 
following order of evolution of these. 

From the Mahalihga, first came the Praiiada- 
lihga, which formed Siva Sadakhya, and then 
the I 4 ana-Mukha of the Sada^ivamurti; 
immediately after this came the letter Na, 
which manifested the Santya^itakala, another 
name for Para Sakti. Then, from the Prasada- 
lihga, came the Jangamalinga, which formed 
the Amurta Sadakhya and then the Tatpurusa- 
Mukha; then immediately issued the letter Ma 
and the Adi Sakti, another name of the 
Santikala. From the Jangamalinga came the 
Sivalihga, which then formed the Murta 
Sadakhya and then Aghora-Mukha; then 
immediately came the letter Si and the Iccha- 
Sakti, and another name for the Vidyakala. 
From the Sivalihga came the Gurulinga, which 
formed the Kartr-Sadakhya and then Vama- 
deva-Mukha; then immediately came the letter 
Va and the Jnana-Sakti, another name for the 
Pratisthakala. From the Gurulinga came the 
Acaralihga, which fornSed the Karma Sadakhya 
and then, the Sadyojata Mukha; then, 
immediately, came the letter Ya and the Kriya 
Sakti, another name for Nivrttikala. 
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Cennabasava, being the disciple of Prabhudeva, 
probably had in his mind the same process of 
evolution, though he has not explicitly men¬ 
tioned it. In another passage of the same book, 
while explaining the dissolution, he has re¬ 
sorted to this method; therefore he would not 
have meant the simultaneous production of 
these from the form of the Mahalihga. 

148. Siva Pirakd^anif 3, (p. 130); Kashmira 

Saivisniy p. 64. 

149. In the Saiva Siddhanta, Saktis are different and 
• * distinct from Kalas and are products of 

Bindu. 

150. The Anubhava Sutraf IV, 35-36. 

151. Paul Deussen; Outlines of Indian Philosophy^ 
P- ^ 3 - 

152. R. D. Ranade: A Constructive Survey of 
Upanisadic Philosophyy p. 81. 

153. Ihid,y p. 81. 

154. Ihid.y p. 82. 

155. Ihid,y p. 180. 

156. Ibid,y p. 256. 

157. Lingodbhava lile of Siva, one of the 25 lilas. 

158. Dr. A. B. Keith: Buddhist Philosophy in India 
and Ceylotiy pp. 200-202. 

159. Ibid.y p. 219. 

160. M. M. Abhyankar Sastri: Sanskrit introduction 

to the Sarvadarlana^-SangrahUy pp. 98-101, 
(Poona, 1924). • 

161. Paul Deussen: Outlines of Vedantay pp. 20-22. 

162. The Pancadasiy I, 19-22 (Nirnayasagar edition, 
Bombay, 1911). 
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The Vedanta Sara, p. i6 (Nirnayasagar edition, 
Bombay, 1911). 

163. Sivajndna hodha, II; Sivapiraka^am, 9, 
(P- 135)* 

164. Kashmir Saivism, pp. 53-61. 

165. Ibid., p. 83. 

166. The Anuhhava Sutra, II, 24. 

167. The Vacana Sdstra Sdra, pp. 476-477; 485* 

168. Viralaiva Siddhdnta Dlpikd, p. 24. 

169. The Anuhhava Sutra, V, 63. 

170. Ibid., V. 61. 

171. Ibid., II, 7. 

The Siddhdnta Sikhdmani. 

172. The Anuhhava Sutra, II, 2-3. 

173. Ibid., II, 2-9. 

174. The Vacana Sustra Sdra, pp. 91-98. 
Vira^aivism, like the Advaita, holds Avidya to 
be the cause of entanglement in the Samsdra; 
but it differs from the Advaita in the idea of 
attaining release. It maintains that strict 
observance of the Vira^aiva doctrines leads the 
soul, step by step, to complete liberation from 
Avidya. The soul, when it has completely for¬ 
gotten its real nature owing to Avidya, is quite 
incapable of realising its real nature in one 
stage; therefore there should be different 
stages, one above the other, by rising through 
which, step by step, it is possible for the soul 
to reach realisation; tfierefore Vira^aivism has 
devised six stages, the first of which is called 
the Bhakta-sthala, where there is complete 
duality; in the initial stage, the soul under- 
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NOTES 


stands duality better than unity with God. 
Bhakti, devotion, is the means by which the 
soul rises. In this way duality gradually 
vanishes and unity is achieved. 

175. The Vacana Sdstra 5 dra, p. 272. 

176. Ibid,, pp. 272, -275. 

177. Ibid,, p. 276. 

178. The Anubhava Sutra, IV, 42-44. 

179. The Vacana Sdstra Sara, pp. 406-465. 

The Siddhdnta Sikhdmani, XII, 3, 6-10. 

j The Anubhava Sutra, III, 38-39. 

ido. Bhdradvdja Samhitd, I, 10-13, (Madras 1912). 
The idea of Prapatti is visible in the songs of 
Tamil Vaisnava Saints known as Alvars. 
YSmunacarya advocates Prapatti; but it is fully 
treated in the Tattvatraya of LokScarya Pillai 
and Rahasya Traya Sara of Venkatanatha. 

181. Bhagavadgltd, II, 54-72. 

182. Vide Dr. Keith: Buddhist Philosophy in 
India and Ceylon, p. 214. 

183. Ibid,, p. 65. 

184. Ibid,, pp. 65-68. 

185. Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 195, 
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